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LONDON, , SATURDE ¥, DECEMBER 26, 1846. 


REVIEWS 


The Heptameron; or, the History of Fortunate 
Lovers. A Collection of Novels by Margaret 
Queen of Navarre—[L’ Heptaméron, ou His- 
toire des Amants Fortunés, Paris, 
Gosselin; London, Dulau. 

Amongst the revivals of ancient literature by the 

associated publishers of Paris, the works of 

Margaret Queen of Navarre, however 

their literary merits may be, must not pass 

without notice. The sister of Francis I.,—the 
mother of Jane d’: Albret,—the grandmother of 

Henry IV.,—the pat troness of the ‘Refortaa ition in 

its earliest ‘cxlcieell a —the only « diplom: atist 

to whom Charles V. confessed himself inferior, 

—the friend of Moros of Rabelais and of Bran- 

tome,— Margarit! a Margaritarum, or the “ Pear] 

of Pearls’’—is one whom we should be glad to 
introduce to our readers even with a less 

plausible p: retence than the ap pearance o fa new 
edition of her novels. A brief notice of her life 

will best introduce the remarks which we h: 

make on her imitation of the well-known 

of Boccacio. 

Margaret d’Angouléme, daughter of Charles 
d’Orleans, Count of Angouléme, was born in the 
old castle of the town from which her father 
took his title—April 11,1492. Her father died 
when she was but four years old: and the care of 

_ her education and that of her chivalrous brother 
devolved on theirmother, Louise de Savoy +—whe 
indulged to the utmost Margaret's passiona 
love for learning. Brantéme records that rw 
was skilled in Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew, 

—which she learned from Paul de Canossa; and 

that she could converse with facility in Italian, 

Spanish, German, and English. Her favourite 

studies were poetry and philosophy. Her verses 

and her theses were celebrated by the rising 
wits in the court of Louis XII., when France 
began for the first time to boast of a literature. 

So soon as it was known that her brother 

Francis had a tolerably good chance of succeed- 

ing to the crown of France, her hand was sought 

by Henry VII. of England and Charles of 

Austria, afterwards Charles V. The king, how- 

ever, remembering the rude shocks to which the 

Salic law had been exposed by former alliances 

with crowned heads, rejected the royal suitors ; 
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and united her, much against her will, to Charles 
III. Duke of Alengon,—her dowry being a dis- 
puted inheritance long the subject of a law-suit 
between the houses of Alengon and Angouléme. 
Six years after her marriage, Jan. 1st, 1515 5, her 
brother Francis I. ascended the throne of 
France : and, as he neither loved nor respected 
his queen, Claude, the daughter of the late 
king, he invited Margaret to his court, where 
she became his chief adviser and confidante. 
Victor Hugo has drawn a most accurate por- 
traiture of Francis I. in ‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ 
Though rigidly severe herself, Margaret was 
cognisant of her brother's gallantries ,— several of 
which she has recorded in the He 2ptameron. 
She was herself eminently proficie nt in the 
exaggerated sentiment of the age; which treated 
Love as a profound science, and fixed the most 
minute rules for its various manifestations. 
She revived the ‘‘ Courts of Love;’’ where the 
judges determined what services should be re- 
warded by permission to kiss the hand, the 
cheek, or the lips,—and when the mistress should 
be justified in refusing such favours to her devoted 
cavalier. Plato himself would have been mysti- 
fied by the Platonic effusions of the poets whose 
strains she inspired and encouraged. Even 
Barrett’s $ parody on modern conceit falls short 
of these amatory effusions. We could find son- 
nets going far beyond the stanza, 





Oh! were I to describe the grace 

Of half a dimple in thy face, 

Each hair-stroke then would be a Rhine, 

Each verse an equinoctial line. 
Among her Jntendios,—as Platonic lovers were 
called in those days,—we find the Admiral 
Bonnivet ; who, having ventured too far, 


less scratches and bites,’’ as she has herself re- 
corded ;—and the Constable de Bourbon, the 
victim of her mother’s jealousy and hatred. 


her than to oe mee: it left her brother a pri- 
her lover a traitor, and her husband a 
proved ek The blame of the defeat was 
universally imputed to the fi uilure of Char 
Aler ncon at the crisis of the battle; and when he 
d, three months after the fatal a: iy, Margaret 
is said to have joined in the popular exclama- 
tion, “‘ Would that he had died six months 
before!” 

History has given ample details of the captivity 
of Francis, and the ungenerous treatment which 
he received from Charles V. The imprisoned 
king, fearing that he was doomed to spend his 
days in the Alcazar of Madrid, fell dangerously 
ill: Margaret at once hasted to join him in 
his prison; and her brother frequently 
clared that to her presence he owed his life. 
The ministers of Charles V., if we may credit 
Brantéme, proposed to keep her as an additional 
hostage for the terms which they were endeavour- 
ing toextort from Francis. Even Sand oval con- 
fesses that they gave her a very limited time for 
return in her passport; and that it was only by 
her performing in eight days ajourney of fifteen 
that she was enabled to cross the frontier. 

In the course of the negotiations for the 
liberation of Francis I., it had been tacitly 
agreed that Margaret of Angouléme should 
marry the Constable of Bourbon: but her brother 
was no sooner restored to his throne than he 
disavowed the conditions which had been im- 
posed upon him during his captivity. To put 
an end 'to future solicitations, he married Mar- 
garet to Henry d’Albret, King of Navarre,—a 
brave and warlike pri 


‘ince, but ofa harsh temper 
and melancholy disposition. ‘The little court 
of Queen Margaret, in Bearne, became the re- 
sort of all the men of learning and genius in 
France. Though the queen did not live on the 
best of terms with her husband, she did not 
neglect his interests. Sheinvited labourers from 
France to cultivate the waste lands of Navarre; 
introduced many agricultural improvements ; 
rebuilt the towns and castles which had fallen 
into decay; and covered the frontier with lines 
of defence, to check the incursions of the 
Spaniards. The literature of France was, at 
this period, identified with the cause of reform. 
Marot in verse, and Rabelais in prose, assailed 
the dull dogmas of the Sorbonne, the ambition 
of ecclesiastics and the corruption of the monas- 
tic orders. Most of their bitter satires were 
produced at Pau or Nerac; where Margaret 
alternately held her court,—a court which, in 
the complimentary language of the day, was 
styled “the true Parnassus.” More serious 
onslaughts were made on the papacy by Roussel, 
Calvin, and Le Fevre d’Etaples; who frequently 
visited Bearne, and were allowed to preach 
openly in the churches. 
Margaret, the Latin Liturgy was translated into 
French, and she herself presented a copy of the 
translation to herroyal brother. About the same 
time she published her ‘ Mirror of a Sinful Soul;’ 
—which was condemned by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, as co ntaining doctrines inconsistent 
with the Catholic Faith. Francis I. caused this 

sentence to be revoked ; but the members of the 
University were so enraged against Margaret, 
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that they produced a play, which was acted in 


was | 
turned out “ with his face bleeding from count- | 


| king would have 


The battle of Pavia was not less calamitous to | 


Under the auspices of 
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their halls, wherein she was introduced as a 
prominent personage, and transformed into a 
“Fury of Hell.” Indignant at a an insult 
to his sister, Francis sent a par rty of archers to 
seize the authors: but the masters and students 
of the University repelled the or guard with 
a shower of stones and other missiles. The 
taken exemplary vei ice, 
had not Margaret interfered and obtained the 
pardon of these by whom she had been so grie- 
vously offend d. 

Margaret would, provably, have 
toleration for the Lutherans, 
ecclesiastical historians cal! “ ‘I 
Placards” exasperated the b 
frenzy. One nightin Novemb 
of Paris were coveredwith placar 
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and indecent terms. The 
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| Dolet, Des Perriers, a several oti 

from the Inquisition, by concealing th 

in the wilds of Bearne :—where they 

tected and supported by the queen. 

self was exposed to some danger from the 
big otry of her bushes id and-brother: but the 
ascendancy which sl hi dac dover themind 
of the latter was ake tha rle interview 
sufficed to bafile all the malice ef her enemies. 
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It was during this period of persecution, 
she induced Marot to complete 
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sions of the Psalms ;—a we orthy — to our 
version by Sternhold and Hopi 
The novels collected in he i ptameror 
were, as Brantéme assures us, “ dictated to one 
lof her ladies of honour as they t availed at 
divers times in their litter through the country. 
She had intended to complete a hundred novels 


divided into ten days, to be called 
Decameron ;’ but grief for the d 
prevented her from fulfilling her intention. 
Only seven days were and hence 
the collection appeared after b r death under 
the title of the Heptameron. Her poems were 
published during her lifetime, under the quaint 
title of ‘ Margue rites de la J . rguerile des Prin- 
tres illustre Navarre,’ ‘The 
Pearls of the Pearl of a es, the Illustrious 
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| Queen of Navarre.’—We believe that a new 





edition of the collection is about to appear as a 
companion to the Heptameron. 

The second title of the Heptameron—‘ The 
History of Fortunate Lovers,’ “indicates pretty 
clearly the nature of its contents. it is a history 
of amorous intrigues, told in a pleasing, lively 
style; but with greater freedom, both as regards 
language and incide nt, than would be to lerated 
in a female writer of the present days. The 
narrators of the tales several travellers, 
collected by various chances in one of the 
abbeys of Bearne,—and prevented from con- 
tinuing their respe ctive journeys by the over- 
flowing of the Gave. There is little invention in 
the narrative by which all the tales are strun 
together; but the dialogue is sparkling a 
witty, abounding in repartee, and seasoned 
with jests in which freedom is carried to the 
utmost limits of delicacy, and almost of decency, 
The readers of Brantéme need not be informed 
that such licence was characteristic of the age; 
and those who have read the poems of Marot 
know that it was not unusual, in those days, to 
combine the most extravagant refinement of 
sentiment with the most offensive grossness of 
physical details. Francis I. i > hero of many 
amorous adventures recorded by his sister; but 
she takes every opportunity of setting forth 
the virtues, which to some extent, redeemed 
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his excessive gallantry,—relating traits of his 
chivalrous bravery, generosity, and high sense 
of honour. On one occasion, he received infor- 
mation that Count William, of Saxony,—a 
German noble who had entered his service,— 
had undertaken to assassinate him for a large 
bribe :— 

The King took no notice of the charge, until one 
day, preparing for the chase, he selected from his 
armoury the best sword he could find, and inviting 
Count William to accompany him to the field, com- 
manded him to keep near his person. When the hunt 
was well up, and the attention of all engaged in the 
sport, the King, followed by Count William, turned 
down one of the alleys in the forest until they were 
out of sight of their companions. The King having 
first looked round to see that none else were in view, 
drew his sword, and offering it to Count William, 
asked what he thought of the weapon? The Count 
replied, that he had never seen a better in his life. 
“You are right,” replied the King, “ and it appears 
to me that if any gentleman had planned my de- 
struction, and knew the force of my arm and strength 
of my heart when aided by this sword, he would 
think twice before he attacked me. Still I would 
deem him a disgraceful coward if, when we were 
alone, he did not attempt what he had undertaken.” 
William, in confusion, replied, ** Sire, the wickedness 
of such enterprise would be great, but the madness 
of the attempt would be still greater.” The King, | 
laughing, sheathed his sword, and galloped away to 
join his companions. 

Count William, suspecting that his crime was 
discovered, asked for his discharge the same 
evening; and was allowed to depart the court 
without any inquiry into his conduct. | 

The Huguenot tendencies of Margaretare very | 
clearly shown in these novels, by the number of | 
scandalous and ridiculous tales which she relates 
of the Cordeliers. We select a whimsical story, | 
which has been made the subject of a humo- | 
rous vaudeville,—if we remember aright, by 
Seribe :-— 

There is a village between Niort and Rochefort, 
named Grip, belonging to the Count de Fois, One 
day, two Cordeliers coming from Niort arrived late 
at this place; they obtained hospitality from a 
worthy butcher and his wife, who, having given them 
supper, put them to sleep in a chamber next their 
own, As the partition was cracked, the two friars 
put their ears to a chink in order to know what the | 
butcher and his wife taiked about in bed. It so 
happened that the butcher began to talk about 
business and said, “ My dear, 1 must get up to- 
morrow very early to look after our cordeliers; one 
of them is so very fat that it is time he should be 
killed end salted, for pork bears a high price in the 
market.” ‘The listeners, not aware that cordeliers | 
were, in this part of the country, a cant name for | 
pigs,* were terribly frightened. The father who 
was also the older of the two, began to confess his 
sins to his companion; but the younger ‘proposed 
that they should make their escape by the window, 
and opening it, sprung lightly to the ground. The fat 
monk attempting to follow, slipped, and so injured 
his leg that he could not stand, and deserted by his 
friend he sought some hiding-place, but could find 
no shelter except in the pig-stye, where he lay 
groaning the rest of the night. In the morning the 
butcher having sharpened his knives, went to the 
stye accompanied by his wife and servants; opening 
the door, he exclaimed, “Come out, come out, my 
cordeliers, I must have black puddings for dinner to- 
day.” The terrified monk jumped out roaring for 
mercy, and the no less terrified butcher threw him- 
self upon his knees demanding absolution for the 
sacrilege of mistaking for a pig a follower of St. 
Francis. This scene of cross purposes lasted more 
than a quarter of hour, but at Jength mutual ex- 
planations turned their fear into merriment. A troop 
of horse sent to the rescue by the fugitive brother, 
came just in time to share the joke which furnished 
theme for laughter to all the country. 

The tales of the Queen of Navarre exhibit a 
state of society which the anecdotes of Bran- 
tome fully confirm. A storm like the Reforma- 








* The nickname is still given. 


| womanly tenderness sufficient to give them per- 


tion was necessary to clear the polluted moral 

atmosphere of Europe; and before we condemn 

too harshly the ascetic ordinances of the 

Huguenots, the Puritans, and the Scottish 

reformers, it is but just to take into account 

the social corruptions which surrounded them | 
on every side. The work itself is witness 
against its age. Written by one Queen against 
whose character there never was any im- 
putation,—dedicated to another Queen, her 
daughter Jane d’Albret, recorded in history not | 
merely as a pattern of moral purity but of 
puritanical severity—it contains passages and 

anecdotes which would not now be tolerated 

even in the most depraved society. It is, how- 

ever, unsurpassed as a picture of manners, even 

by Boccacio himself: and as such must ever be 

valued by those who think that the incidents of 
everyday life, rather than exceptional cases, 

give the best view of any historical period,—for 

the same reason that the geology of a country 

is less perfectly displayed in its rare fossils than 

in the broken stones which mend its roads. 





Ballads, and other Poems. 
Longman & Co. 
From the time—now some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago—when the ballads of Mary Howitt 
furnished some of the best pages of the Annuals, 
in the heyday of those butterfly books, we have 
always felt that they deserved a better fate than 
that of mere fugitive verses. Here they are in 
a collected form. Though often careless in their 
versification,—to a degree which the craft of the 
most accomplished reader can scarcely conceal, 
—they have simplicity, earnestness, fancy, and 


By Mary Howitt. 


manence in the poetry of England; and to esta- 
blish for their authoress a reputation of indivi- 
duality. The power of rhynie to sink deep in 
the memory, and recur to the dreamer when 
pictures arise before him, or to the literary la- 
bourer when he wants an illustration, is not a 
bad test of its merits;—and so much in this 
volume was recollected, and has been cited, by 
us, that we run some risk of repeating a “ twice- 
told tale” while selecting a few passages, that our 
Christmas pages may not “lack the grace and 
remembrance’’ of legendary lore. Here, how- 
ever, is moorland landscape,—as wild and 
mournful as if Lee had painted it,—which we 
do not recollect to have looked upon before— 
‘The Hunter’s Linn.’— 


The hound is sitting by the stone, 

The large black hound, and moaning ever ; 
And looking down, with wistful eyes, 

Into the deep and lunesome river. 


Afar he looks, and, ’mong the hills, 

The castle’s old grey tower he spyeth ; 
Yet human form he seeth none, 

O’er all the moor that round him lieth. 


The hound he moaneth bitterly ; 
The uneasy hound he moaneth ever ; 
And now he runneth up and down, 
And now he yelleth to the river. 


Unto the shepherd on the hills 
Comes up the lonely creature’s sorrow, 
And troubleth sore the old man’s heart, 
Among his flocks, the long day thorough. 
The afternoon grows dark betime, 
The night winds, ere the night, are blowing, 
And cold grey mists from out the fen 





Along the forest-moor are going. 


The castle looketh dark without, 
Within, the rooms are cold and dreary ; 
The chill light from the window fades ; 
The fire it burneth all uncheery. 


With meek hands crossed, beside the hearth 
The pale and anxious mother sitteth : 

And now she listens to the bat } 
That screaming round the window flitteth ;— 


And now she listens to the winds 

That come with moaning and with sighing ;— 
And now unto the doleful owls 

Calling afar and then replying ;— 


And now she paces through the room, 

And * He will come anon !” she sayeth ; 
And then she stirs the sleeping fire, 

Sore marvelling why he thus delayeth, * # 


: = 
The gusty winds wail round about ; 
The damps of evening make her shiver, 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 
She hears the rushing of the river. 

We know of no other poetess, from the days 
of Sappho downwards, who could have given us 
the pair of vivid sea pictures entitled ‘ Dolores 
Maris’ and ‘Delicie Maris.’ Few men, in 
truth, have a more intimate feeling of the wild 
features of solitary nature than Mary Howitt;— 
as we think the following extract from one of 
her least-known ballads, ‘ A Tale of the Woods,’ 
may prove. ‘The story is one of a girl, from a 
remote moorland district of England, who mar- 
ried a soldier.— 

A marching regiment was ours, 
And to America was sent; 
Our station was among the woods, 
In dreary desert solitudes, 
"Mong marshes pestilent ; 
Where, left uncertain of their fate, 
They grew morose, then desperate. 


No wonder that the brave rebelled ! 
The food was scant, the water bad ; 
And the hot air was filled with flies, 
Whose stings were scorching agonies 
That well nigh drove us mad : 
And there, for weary months we lay, 
Not living—dying day by day. * * 
We left the camp at still midnight, 
And struck into the thickest wood ; 
By day to dreary caves we crept, 
And, while some watched, the others slept ; 
By night our course pursued, 
Still keeping westward, and away 
From tracts where habitations lay. 


Oh, how I envied the wild things 
That lived in forest or morass! 
They had no fear: but my weak heart 
Died if a squirrel did but start, 
O rstir the withered grass ; 
And, when my comrades laughed and sung, 
With boding dread my soul was wrung. 


My terror peopled the still woods : 
And, like the snake, beneath the trees 
I saw the creeping Indian prone ; 
Yet no eye saw him but mine own. 
I heard upon the breeze, 
When others said the air was mute, 
Wild voices as in hot pursuit. 
In vain we sought a safe retreat, 
For us the wilderness had none; 
Till drooping heart and failing strength 
Wore out the little band at length ; 
They dropped off one by one, 
Without a sigh from kindred grief, 
Scarce noticed, like an autumn leaf. 


At last we two alone remained ; 
And then an Indian hut we found, 
A wild, and low, and dismal place, 
Where savage lite left many a trace 
Of murder allaround. * * 
He was in the woods. 

He had been gone since morning clear, 
And then ’twas nightfall; and I heard 
The bullfrog and the wailing bird, 

And wild wolf barking near ; 

And through the grass, and in the brake, 
I heard the rattling of the snake. 


I made a fire outside the door, 
To keep the creatures from my home ; 
And in the gloom I sate me down, 
Still looking to the forest brown, 
And wishing he would come. 
It would be difficult to find a more vivid and 
touching specimen of ballad-description than 
this :—simple, moreover, without a trace of that 
sickliness with which certain writers of the 
Arcadian school have spoiled some of their best- 
remembered scenes. 

The second part of the volume contains mis- 
cellaneous poems ;—a few being of later date than 
the ballads. The following, however, written 
many years ago, claims a first place among poems 
of the affections.— 

The Lost One. 
We meet around the board, thou art not tiere ; 
Over our household joys hath passed a gloom; 
Beside the fire we see thy empty chair, 
And miss thy sweet voice in the silent room. 
What hopeless longings after thee arise! 


| Even for the touch of thy smal] hand I pine; 


And for the sound of thy dear little feet. 
Alas! tears dim mine eyes, 


Meeting in every place some joy of thine, 


Or when fair children pass me in the street. 


Beauty was on thy cheek ; and thou didst seem 


A privileged being, chartered from decay ; 


| And thy free spirit, like a mountain stream 


That bath no ebb, kept on its cheerful way. 
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Thy laugh was like the inspiring breath of spring, 
That thrills the heart, and cannot be unfelt. 
The sun, the moon, the green leaves and the flowers, 
And every living thing, 
a strong joy to thee; thy spirit dwelt 
Gladly in life, rejoicing in its powers. 





Ob! what had death to do with one like thee, 
Thou young and loving one; whose soul did cling, 
Even as the ivy clings unto the tree, 
To those that loved thee? Thou, whose tears would 
spring 
ellen a short day's absence, didst thou go 
Alone into the future world unseen, 
Bolving each awful untried mystery, 
The dread unknown to know ; 
To be where mortal traveller hath not been, 
Whence welcome tidings cannot come from thee? 


My happy boy! and murmur I that death f 
Over thy young and buoyant frame had power ? 
In yon bright land love never perisheth, 
Hope may not mock, nor grief the heart devour. 
The Beautiful are round thee; thou dost keep 
Within the Eternal Presence ; and no more 
Mayst death, or pain, or separation dread : 
Thy bright eyes cannot weep, 
Nor they with whom thou art thy loss deplore ; 
For ye are of the living, not the dead. 


Thou dweller with the unseen, who hast explored 
The immense unknown; thou to whom death and heaven 
Are mysteries no more; whose soul is stored 
With knowledge for which man hath vainly striven ; 
Beloved child, oh! when shall 1 lie down 
With thee beneath fair trees that cannot fade ? 
When from the immortal rivers quench my thirst ? 
Life’s journey speedeth on ; 
Yet for a little while we waik in shade; 
Anon, by death the cloud is all dispersed ; 
Then o’er the hills of heaven the eternal day doth burst. 


We will close our notice with a less finished, 
but more cheerful, lyric :— 


Not to cold-hearted, weary care 
Give up thy heart, a votary won; 
Come now, a simple pleasure seize, 
Where a thousand thousand crocuses 
Are shining in the sun. 
I have seen them oft, and loved them long, 
Comparing them, in wild vagary, 
To some enchanted lake that lies 
Beneath the bright, enchanted skies, 
In the old land of faery. 
But why need we comparisons, 
They are themselves so beautiful : 
Are they not flowers, dear English flowers, 
Growing in meadows that are ours, 
For any child to pull? 
And from the dim and treeless town 
The little children have gone forth, 
Running and leaping, happy bands, 
With little baskets in their hands, 
And hearts brimful of mirth. 


And, darkly pondering on. the past, 
Slowly have come down aged men, 
Feeble with years, and bent and hoar, 
To gaze upon the flowers once more ; 
Never to gaze again. 
Here come the children of the poor, 
Leaving their early cares behind, 
Gamesome as the wild forest herd, 
And free as is the mountain bird, 
Or as the mountain wind. 
Some like strong lambs at play; and some 
Culling of choicest flowers a few ; 
And some, like gleaners, bending low 
Keep gathering in a steady row, 
And never have enow. 
The little infant ’mong the grass 
Sits, meekly thinking to itself; 
Until comes out a gaudy fly, 
Or a small bee goes humming by, 
Then shouts the merry elf. 
Ay, sing unto the lark above ye, 
And freely wander where ye list ; 
And glean up, from the abounding earth, 
Strong joy and rosy health and mirth ; 
Good gifts too often missed : 
For carelessly ye wander now ; 
But passing life brings deepening shadows, 
And ye, in some far burning clime, 
May oft retrace the youthful time 
Spent in your native meadows. 
And God sent flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 
And he is happiest who has power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To wholesome gratitude. 


We have described this pleasant poem as 
“ cheerful ;"—and so, in truth, isthe whole spirit 
of the book—cheerful, as opposed to morbid ex- 
citement or sickly fastidiousness. Nor is its 
spirit of Hope recommended on the principles 
of manufactured philanthropy and optimism too 
common in our day,—but simply because that is 
the spring of action and of faith in the min of 


| the singer. In this point of view, there is little 
poetry which may be offered to the young 
imagination more unhesitatingly than Mary 
Howitt’s. Her preface closes with a half pro- 
mise on her part to write again. Let us hope 
that she will keep that other half promise therein 
implied,—and in her future verses pay a closer 

| attention to the graces of mere form. 





| The Battle of Life; a Love Story. By Charles 
Dickens. Bradbury & Evans. 
Tue noblest feature of our current literature 
is its reverence for the affections. They are 
regarded not only as the influences which adorn 
and sweeten existence, but as those which dignify 
| and sustain it. The sensitiveness and the de- 
pendency of Love, though they be 


Weaknesses which are dear as is its strength, 
| And, like the young moon with a ragged edge, 
Still in their imperfection beautiful— 


| are yet the least worthy exponents of the prin- 
| ciple. Cytherea rose from the depths of the 
| ocean, not simply’ to enchant—she came also to 

govern. She did not float down the waves 

like a syren, but trod them like a queen—more 
| than a queen! for was she not celestial—suffi- 
| cient to herself—free dispenser of her bounty. 
| It is not by what Love demands, but by what 
| 


it surrenders, that we compute its wealth. If 


| from its power over others we learn that it is 
royal,—it is its power over Self that shows us 
| it is divine. 

Such a creed invests the humblest lot with 
| poetry and purpose. The sword whose very 
' gleam is protection,—the words that sink like 
| seeds of power into the general heart,—the forms 
| of beauty in whose mirror the mind beholds its 
ideal—these are at the command of few. But 
all may love. Here is the truth that consecrates 
equally the most secluded and the most stirring 
aspects of life ;—-endows the frail grace of woman- 
hood with more than a warrior’s courage, and 
secures to her a more glorious conquest. To 
all, this source of sublime action is imparted. 
The spheres may differ from each other in their 
magnitude and in the extent of their orbit ;— 
; but the essence of their glory is the same. 

There is a bond, too, between the affections 
and genius on which the mere pride of intellect 
may fitly ponder. The sympathies cannot, 
indeed, create a mental capacity,—but where it 
exists they may vivify, direct andinform it. It 
accepts them as genial postulates; and seeks 
for their corroborations and their symbols in the 
| world of experience. 

To few living writers are we more indebted 
than to Mr. Dickens for lessons in the Philo- 
sophy of the Heart. His graphic portraiture, 
wholesome feeling, and practical morality are 
alike the products of his manly sympathy. 
From the same cause is derived his singular 
power of rendering external objects the emblems 
of social feeling. It is thus that his winds 
mutter or discourse,—that his trees wave to the 
modulation of a sentiment,—that his streets 
mantle themselves in a winter fog as in a gar- 
ment,—and the bright windows of his houses 
laugh in the sunshine. A poet of pure imagi- 
nation he can scarcely be called; for imagina- 
tion commences with the elements of human 
nature, and selects from the outward world only 
such forms as are necessary to their ideal 
embodiment. Mr. Dickens, on the contrary, 
begins with life as it is. He omits none of its 
accidents or temporary peculiarities. He is 
accurate to a button on the great-coats of his 
heroes. Objective existence first arrests his 
attention, —and by the power of his sympathies 
| he dives into the motive beneath. He travels 
| from the circumference to the centre. He is 
| the Poet of the Actual. 

‘ The Battle of Life’ will sustain its author’s 








reputation. It is the best Christmas book that 
he has given us since his ‘Carol.’ If inferior 
to that in rapidity of movement and dramatie 
force, it is more poetical in both its treatment 
and its aim. Like the former, it is a growth— 
not a manufacture; and has been written under 
a nobler stimulus than that of trade success. 
Nor is it wanting in those happy individualities 
of character which we take at once into our 
confidence and regard. 

Grace and Marion are the two daughters of 
Dr. Jeddler. Marion the younger is betrothed 
to Alfred Heathfield, a ward of the Doctor,—in 
whose house the young man has resided from 
childhood. The story opens on the anniversary 
of Marion's birth. It is, however, a day of 
separation. Alfred, having attained his majority, 
is on the point of starting for the continent; it 
being the wish of his deceased parent that he 
should study in the foreign schools of medicine. 
After a dance under the apple-tree, tle fruit of 
which is being gathered, the young student 
becomes the subject of conversation between 
Grace and Marion. The tone of the former is 
earnest and affectionate: that of the latter— 
Alfred’s betrothed—careless almost to levity. 
Their discourse is interrupted by the entrance 
of their father. Our first extract thus introduces 
all the leading persons with the exception of 
the lover himself and one Michael Warden, 
Esq., his subsequent rival :— 

“ Tt was agreeable to see the graceful figures of the 
blooming sisters, twined together, lingering among 
the trees, conversing thus, with earnestness opposed 
to lightness, yet with love responding tenderly to 
love. And it was very curious indeed to see the 
younger sister’s eyes suffused with tears; and some- 
thing fervently and deeply felt, breaking through the 
artfulness of what she said, and striving with it 
painfully. The difference between them, in respect 
of age, could not exceed four years at most: but 
Grace, as often happens in such cases, when no mother 
watches over both (the Doctor's wife was dead), 
seemed, in her gentle care of her young sister, and 
in the steadiness of her devotion to her, older than she 
was; and more removed, in course of nature, from 
all competition with her, or participation, otherwise 
than through her sympathy and true affection, in her 
wayward fancies, than their ages seemed to warrant. 
Great character of mother, that, even in this shadow, 
and faint reflection of it, purifies the heart, and 
raises the exalted nature nearer to the angels! The 
Doctor's reflections, as he looked after them, and 
heard the purport of their discourse, were limited, at 
first, to certain merry meditations on the folly of all 
loves and likings, and the idle imposition practised 
on themselves by young people, who believed, for a 
moment, that there could be anything serious in 
such bubbles, and were always undeceived—always! 
But the home-adorning, self-denying qualities of 
Grace, and her sweet temper, so gentle and retiring, 
yet including so much constancy and bravery of 
spirit, seemed all expressed to him in the contrast 
between her quiet household figure and that of his 
younger and more beautiful child ; and he was sorry 
for her sake—sorry for them both—that life should be 
such a very ridiculous business as it was. The Doctor 
never dreamed of enquiring whether his children, or 
either of them, helped in any way to make the scheme 
a serious one. But then he wasa Philosopher. A 
kind and generous man by nature, he had stumbled, 
by chance, over that common Philosopher's stone 
(much more easily discovered than the object of the 
alchemist’s researches), which sometimes trips up 
kind and generous men, and has the fatal property of 
turning gold to dross, and every precious thing to 
pooraccount. ‘Britain !*cried the Doctor. ‘ Britain! 
Hulloa!’ A small man, with an uncommonly sovr 
and discontented face, emerged from the house, and 
returned to this call the unceremonious acknowledg- 
ment of ‘ Now then!’ * Where's the breakfasttable ?” 
said the Doctor. * Inthehouse,’ returned Britain. ‘Are 
you going to spread it out here, as you were told last 
night ?* said the Doctor. ‘Don’t you know that 
there are gentlemen coming? That there’s business 
to be done this morning, before the coach comes by? 
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That this isa very particular occasion ?? ‘ I couldn't 
do anything, Doctor Jeddler, till the women had done 
getting in the apples, could I ?’ said Britain, his voice 
Tising with his reasoning, so that it was very loud at 
last. ‘Well, have they done now?’ returned the 
Doctor, looking at his watch, and clapping his hands. 
‘Come! make haste! where’s Clemency 2’ ‘ Here 
am I, Mister, said a veice from one of the ladders, 
which a pair of clumsy feet descended briskly. ‘ It’s 
all done now. Clear away, gals. Everything shall 
be ready for you in half a minute, Mister.’ With 
that she began to bustle about most vigorously; pre- 
senting, as she did so, an appearance sufficiently 
peculiar to justify a word of introduction. She was 
about thirty years old ; and had a sufficiently plump 
and cheerful face, though it was twisted up into an 
odd expression of tightness that made it comical. 
But the extraordinary homeliness of her gait and 
manner, would have superseded any face in the 
world. To say thit she had two left legs, and some- 
body else’s arms; and that all four limbs seemed to 
be out of joint, and to start from perfectly wrong 
places when they were set in motion ; is to offer the 
mildest outline of the reality. To say that she was 
perfecily content and satisfied with these arrange- 
ments, and regarded them as being no business of 
hers, and took her arms and legs as they came, and 
allowed them to dispose of themselves just as it hap- 
pened, is to render faint justice to her equanimity. 
Her dress was a prodigious pair of self-willed shoes, 
that never wanted to go where her feet went ; blue 
stockings; a printed gown of many colours, and the most 
hideous pattern procurable for money; and a white 
apron. She always wore short sleeves, and always had, 
by some accident, grazed elbows, in which she took so 
lively an interest that she was continually trying to 
turn them round and get impossible views of them. 
In general, a little cap perched somewhere on her 
head; though it was rarely to be met with in the 
place usually occupied in other subjects, by that 
article of dress; but from head to foot she was scru- 
pulously clean, and maintained a kind of dislocated 
tidiness. Indeed her laudable anxiety to be tidy 
and compact in her own conscience as well as in the 
public ‘eye gave rise to one of her most startling 
evolutions, which was to grasp herself sometimes by 
a sort of wooden handle (part of her clothing, and 
familiarly called a busk), and wresile as it were with 
her garments, until they fell into a symmetrical 
arrangement. Such, in outward form and garb, was 
Clemency Newcome; who was supposed to have 
unconsciously originated a corruption of her own 
christian name, from Clementina (but nobody knew, 
fo. the deaf old mother, a very phenomenon of age, 
whom she had supported almost from a child, was 
dead, and she had no other relation); who now 
busied herself in preparing the table; and who stood, 
at intervals, with her bare red arms crossed, rubbing 
her grazed elbows with opposite hands, and staring at 
it very composedly, until she suddenly remembered 
something else it wanted, and jogged off to fetch it. 
* Here are them two lawyers a-coming, Mister!’ said 

Clemency, in a tone of no very great good-will. 

‘Aha!’ cried the Doctor, advancing to the gate to 
meet them. ‘Good morning, good morning. Grace, 
my dear! Marion! Here are Messrs. Snitchey and 

Craggs. Where’s Alfred?’ ‘ He'll be back directly, 
father, no doubt,’ said Grace. ‘ He has had so much 

to do this morning in his preparations for departure, 

that he was up and out by daybreak. Good morning, 

gentlemen.’ ‘Ladies!’ said Mr. Snitchey, ‘ For 

Self and Craggs, who bowed, ‘good morning, Miss,’ 

to Marion, ‘I kiss your hand.’—Which he did. ‘And 

I wish you’—which he might or might not, for he 

didn’t look, at first sight, like a gentlemen troubled 

with many warm outpourings of soul, in behalf of 
other people,—‘ a hundred happy returns of this 

auspicious day.” ‘Ha ha ha!’ laughed the Doctor, 

thoughtfully, with his hands in his pockets. ‘The 

great farce ina hundred acts!’ * You wouldn’t, I 

am sure,’ said Mr. Snitchey, standing a small profes- 

sional blue bag against one leg of the table,’ cut the 

great farce short for this actress, at all events, Dr. 
Jeddler.’ ‘No,’ returned the Doctor. ‘God forbid !’ 

* May she live to laugh at it, as long as she can laugh, 

and then say, with the French wit, “ The farce is 

ended; draw the curtain.”’ ‘The French wit,’ said 

Mr. Snitchey, peeping sharply into his blue bag, ‘ was 
wrong, Dr, Jeddler; and your philosophy is alto- 





gether wrong, depend upon it, as I have often told | pathos and beauty of | the elder sister’s beari 


you. Nothing seriousin life! What do you call law?’ 
‘ A joke,’ replied the Doctor. ‘ Did you ever go to 
law ?? asked Mr. Snitchey, looking out of the blue 
bag. ‘Never,’ returned the Doctor. ‘If you ever 
do,’ said Mr. Snitchey, ‘perhaps you’ll alter that 
opinion.’ Craggs, who seems to be represented by 
Snitchey, and to be conscious of little or no separate 
existence or personal individuality, offered a remark 
of his own in this place. It involved the only idea 
of which he did not stand seised and possessed in 
equal moieties with Snitchey; but he had some 
partners in it among the wise men of the world. 
* It's made a good deal too easy,’ said Mr. Craggs. 
§ Law is? asked the Doctor. ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Craggs, 
‘everything is. Everything appears to be made too 
easy, now-a-days. It’s the vice of these times. If 
the world is a joke (I am not prepared to say it 
isn't), it ought to be made a very difficult joke to 
crack, It ought to be as hard a struggle, Sir, as 
possible. That is the intention. But it’s being 
made far too easy. We are oiling the gates of life. 
They ought to be rusty. We shall have them begin- 
ning,‘to turn, soon, with a smooth sound. Whereas 
they ought to grate upon their hinges, Sir.’ Mr. 
Craggs seemed positively to grate upon his own 
hinges as he delivered this opinion; to which he 
communicated immense effect—being a cold, hard, 
dry man, dressed in grey and white, like a flint; 
with small twinkles in his eyes, as if something 
struck sparks out of them. The three natural king- 
doms, indeed, had each a fanciful representative 
among this brotherhood of disputants: for Snitchey 
was like a magpie or a raven (only not so sleek), 
and the Doctor had a streaked face like a winter- 
pippin, with here and there a dimple to express the 
peckings of the birds, and a very little bit of pigtail 
behind, that stood for the stalk.” 

Of all these personages, we suspect that 
“‘Clemency”’ will be the popular character of 
the book. Mr. Dickens has seldom more feli- 
citously shown 

The soul of beauty in things common. 

There are subsequent appearances of her in 
the volume, wherein she plays one of those 
natural parts that, from time to time, in the 
sketching of Mr. Dickens, redeem its general 
exaggeration,—and in which the caricature of 
this very introduction is softened away into 
probability and truth.—To Alfred, who appears 
next on the scene, the author has allotted but 
small share in the dialogue. He says sufficient, 
however, to indicate the generosity and trust- 
fulness of his disposition, and to vindicate his 
claim to Marion’s attachment. The first section 
of the book concludes with his departure. 

Three years have elapsed when the story is 
resumed. About this time, the Michael Warden 
before mentioned is presented tothe reader. We 
encounter him at the office of his solicitors, 
Messrs. Snitchey & Craggs. According to their 
evidence, his circumstances are in an embarrassed 
condition—the result of past prodigality; and 
his absence from the kingdom is deemed neces- 
sary to his personal freedom. At the close of 
the interview, he astonishes and alarms the firm 
by announcing his love for Marion, and his in- 
tention, if he can, to persuade her to an elope- 
ment. His hopes of success are founded on his 
observation of Marion’s uneasiness as the time 
draws near for Alfred’s return—whence he infers 
her distaste to the engagement between them : 
and the worthy solicitors are induced, by pru- 
dential motives,—and by a suspicion that their 
client has misinterpreted the maiden,—to con- 
ceal his intentions. Warden, nevertheless, 
succeeds in persuading Marion to grant him 
secret interviews ;—-the purpose of which is not 
immediately disclosed. 

Shall we somewhat anticipate the narrative? 
Grace—the serene and noble Grace—loves the 
man to whom her sister is affianced. Every 
revelation of the truth she is careful to sup- 
press :— jit is discovered by the watchful 


in the following quotation will be underatoot 
The Doctor has just conveyed to his daughters 
the news of Alfred’s approaching return ;— 


“Doctor Jeddler, in spite of his system of philo- 
sophy—which he was continually contradicting and 
denying in practice, but more famous Philosophers 
have done that—could not help having as much 
interest in the return of his old ward and pupil, as if 
it had been a serious event. So he sat himself down 
in his easy chair again, stretched out his slippered 
feet once more upon the rug, read the letter over 
and over a great many times, and talked it over 
more times still. ‘Ah! The day was, said the 
Doctor, looking at the fire, ‘when you and he, Grace 
used to trot about arm-in-arm, in his holiday time, 
like a couple of walking dolls. You remember?’ 
‘I remember,’ she answered, with her pleasant laugh, 
and plying her needle busily. ‘This day month 
indeed!’ mused the Doctor. ‘That hardly seems 
a twelve-month ago, And where was my little 
Marion {then!’ ‘Never far from her sister,’ said 
Marion, cheerily, ‘however little. Grace was every- 
thing to me, even when she was a young child herself. 
* True, Puss, true,’ returned the Doctor. ‘She wasa 
| staid little woman, was Grace, and a wise housekeeper, 

and a busy, quiet, pleasant body; bearing with our 
humoursand anticipating our wishes,and always ready 
to forget her own, even in those times. I never knew 
you positive or obstinate, Grace, my darling, even 
then, on any subject but one.’ ‘I am afraid I haye 
changed sadly for the worse, since,’ laughed Grace, 
still busy at her work. * What was that one, father? 
‘Alfred, of course,’ said the Doctor. ‘Nothing would 
serve you but you must be called Alfred’s wife; so 
we called you Alfred’s wife; and you liked it better, 
I believe (odd as it seems now), than being called a 
Duchess, if we could have made you one.’ ‘Indeed!’ 
| said Grace, placidly. ‘Why, don’t you remember?’ 

inquired the Doctor. ‘I think I remember something 

of it,’ she returned, ‘but not much. It’s so longago.’ 
And as she sat at work, she hummed the burden of 
| an old song, which the Doctor liked. ’ Alfred will 
find a real wife soon,’ she said, breaking off; ‘and 
that will be a happy time indeed for all of us. My 
three years" trust is nearly at an end, Marion. It 
has been a very easy one. I shall tell Alfred, when 
| I give you back to him, that you have loved him 
dearly all the time, and that he has never once 
needed my good services. May I tell him so, love? 
* Tell him, dear Grace,’ replied Marion, ‘that there 
never was a trust so generously, nobly, stedfastly 
discharged ; and that I have loved you, all the time, 
dearer and dearer every day; and oh! how dearly 
now!’ ‘Nay,’ said her cheerful sister, returning her 
embrace, ‘I can scarcely tell him that ; we will leave 
my deserts to Alfred’s imagination. It will be liberal 
enough, dear Marion; like your own.’ With that 
she resumed the work she had for a moment laid 
down, when her sister spoke so fervently: and with 
it the old song the Doctor liked to hear. And the 
Doctor, still reposing in his easy chair, with his 
slippered feet stretched.out before him on the rug, 
listened to the tune, and beat time on his knee with 
Alfred’s letter, and looked at his two daughters, and 
thought that among the many trifles of the trifling 
world, these trifles were agreeable enough.” 


The Doctor gives a ball in honour of Alfred's 
return :—and in the high tide of its merriment 
Marion disappears suddenly from her home— 
and is no more heard of for six long years.— 
The rationale of this absence we would have it 
distinctly understood that we refuse to defend. 
In working out a beautiful example of the 
battles that may be fought and won in the 
human heart, the author has done so by inci- 
dents about as improbable as he could well have 
contrived, su as to give them any colouring of 
real modern existence. This is a fault very 
common with Mr. Dickens. The inner truth 
of his story is well and touchingly evolved—but 
might have been expressed by an outer truth 
as well. The whole story of Marion’s residence 
with her aunt and near her father’s house for 
six long years,—mourned as a lost one, while 





affection of Marion. This being premised, the | marriage and birth, and all the common acci- 
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[————————— 1. BK ro pe ——— 
ents that restore the sunshine of her vacated 
Home, had taken place and long since pre- 
red the way for her return,—yearning, too, 
all the time for that home and her sister's 
embrace with a love which was the thirst of her 
nature,—is a piece of extravagance which, amid 
great sentimental beauty, shows great construc- 
five carelessness. To return, however.—In 
that interval Alfred has found consolation in 
the love of Grace. On the anniversary of their 
wedding-day—which also is that of Marion’s 
birth-day—she is at length to receive that reve- 
lation of her Sister’s fate, the concealment of 
which, after she knew the story, was likely, we 
should think, to form the puzzle of all her 
former life—as it had so long made its pain. 
The story is very touching, nevertheless :— 

“* Alfred,’ said Grace, raising her head quickly 
at these words. ‘Thesunisgoing down. Youhave 
not forgotten what I am to know before it sets.’ 
*You are to know the truth of Marion’s history, my 
love,’ he answered. ‘All the truth,’ she said, im- 
ploringly. ‘Nothing veiled from me, any more. 
That was the promise. Was it not? ‘It was,’ he 
answered. ‘ Before the sun went down on Marion’s 
birthday. And you see it, Alfred, it is sinking fast.’ 
He put his arm about her waist; and, looking 
steadily into her eyes, rejoined, ‘That truth is not 
reserved so long for me to'tell, dear Grace. It is to 
come from other lips.’ ‘From other lips!’ she 
faintly echoed. ‘Yes. I know your constant heart, 
1 know how brave you are, I know that to you a 
word of preparation is enough. You have said, 
truly, that the time is come. Itis. Tell me that 
you have present fortitude to beara trial—a surprise 
—a shock: and the messenger is waiting at the gate.’ 
‘What messenger?’ she said. ‘And what intelli- 
gence does he bring? ‘I am pledged,’ he answered 
her, preserving his steady look, ‘to say no more, 
Do you think you understand me? ‘I am afraid 
to thipk,’ she said. There was that emotion in his 
face, despite its steady gaze, which frightened her. 
Again she hid her own face on his shoulder, trembling, 
and entreated him to pause—a moment. Courage, 
my wife!’ When you have firmness to receive the 
messenger, the messenger is waiting at the gate. The 
sun is setting on Marion’s birth-day. Courage, 
courage, Grace!’ She raised her head, and, looking 
at him, told him she was ready. As she stood, and 
looked upon him going away, her face was so like 
Marion’s as it had been in her later days at home, 
that it was wonderful to see. He took the child with 
him. She called her back—she bore the lost girl’s 
name—and pressed her to her bosom. The little 
creature being released again, sped after him, and 
Grace was left alone. She knew not what she dreaded 
or what hoped ; but remained there, motionless, look- 
ing at the porch by which they had disappeared. 
Ah! what was that, emerging from its shadow ; 
standing on its threshold! that figure, with its white 
garments rustling in the evening air; its head laid 
down upon her father’s breast, and pressed against it 
to his loving heart!) Oh, God! was it a vision that 
came bursting from the old man’s arms, and with a 
ery, and with a waving of its hands, and with a 
wild precipitation of itself upon her in its boundless 
love, sank down in her embrace! ‘Oh, Marion, 
Marion! Oh, my sister! Oh, my heart's dear love! 
Oh, joy and happiness unutterable, so to meet 
again!’ It was no dream, no phantom conjured up 
by hope and fear, but Marion, sweet Marion! So 
beautiful, so happy, so unalloyed by care and trial, so 
elevated and exalted in her loveliness, that as the set- 
ting sun shone brightly on her upturned face, she might 
have been a spirit visiting the earth upon some heal- 
ing mission. Clinging to her sister, who had dropped 
upon a seat, and bent down over her: and smiling 
through her tears, and kneeling close before her, 
with both arms twining round her, and never turning 
for an instant from her face: and with the glory of 
the setting sun upon her brow, and with the soft 
tranquillity of evening gathering around them: 
Marion at length broke silence ; her voice, so calm, 
low, clear, and pleasant, well-tuned to the time. 
‘ When this was my dear home, Grace, as it will be 
how, again—’ ‘Stay, mysweetlove! A moment! 
Qh Marion, to hear you speak again.’ She could 








not bear the voice she loved so well, at first. ‘ When 
this was my dear home, Grace, as it will be now, 
again, I loved him from my soul. I loved him most 
devotedly. I would have died for him, though I 
was so young. I never slighted his affection in my 
secret breast, for one brief instant. It was far 
beyond all price to me. Although it is so long ago, 
and past and gone, and everything is wholly changed, 
I could net bear to think that you, who love so well, 
should think I did not truly love him once. I never 
loved him better, Grace, than when he left this 
very scene upon this very day. I never loved him 
better, dear one, than I did that night when J left | 
here.’ Her sister, bending over her, could only 
look into her face, and hold her fast. ‘ But he had | 
gained, unconsciously,’ said Marion, with a gentle | 
smile, ‘another heart before I knew that I had | 
one to give him. That heart—yours, my sister— 
was so yielded up, in all its other tenderness, to | 
me; was so devoted, and so noble; that it plucked 
its love away, and kept its secret from all eyes but | 
mine—Ah! what other eyes were quickened by such | 
tenderness and gratitude!—and was content to | 
sacrifice itself tome. But I knew something of its | 
depths. I knew the struggle it had made. I knew | 
| 





its high, inestimable worth to him, and his appre- 

ciation of it, let him love me as he would. I 

knew the debt I owed it. I had its great example 

every day before me. What you had done for me, 

I knew that I could do, Grace, if I would, for you. 

I never laid my head down on my pillow, but I | 
prayed with tears to do it.. I never laid my head 

down on my pillow, but I thought of Alfred’s own 

words, on the day of his departure, and how truly he 

had said (for I knew that, by you) that there were 

victories gained every day in struggling hearts to | 
which these fields of battle were as nothing. Think- | 
ing more and more upon the great endurance cheer- 

fully sustained, and never known or cared for, that 

there must be every day and hour, in that great strife 

of which he spoke, my trial seemed to grow light and | 
easy : and He who knows our hearts, my dearest, at | 
this moment, and who knows there is no drop of | 
bitterness or grief—of anything but unmixed happi- | 
ness—in mine, enabled me to make the resolution 
that I never would be Alfred’s wife. That heshould 

be my brother, and your husband, ifthe course I took | 
could bring that happy end to pass; but that I never | 
would (Grace, I then loved him dearly, dearly !) | 
be his wife!’ ‘Oh, Marion! oh, Marion!’ ‘I | 
had tried to seem indifferent to him;’ and she 

pressed her sister's face against her own; ‘but | 
that was hard, and you were always his true advocate. 
I had tried to tell you of my resolution, but you | 
would never hear me; you would never understand | 
me. The time was drawing near for his return. I | 
felt that I must act, before the daily intercourse | 
between us was renewed. I knew that one great 
pang, undergone at that time, would save a length- 
ened agony to all of us. I knew that if I went 
away then, that end must follow which has fol- 
lowed, and which has made us both so happy, 
Grace! I wrote to good Aunt Martha, for a refuge 
in her house: I did not then tell her all, but some- 
thing of my story, and she freely promised it. While 
I was contesting that step with myself, and with my 
love of you, and home, Mr. Warden, brought here 
by an accident, became, for some time, our com- 
panion.” ‘I have sometimes feared of late years, 
that this might have been,’ exclaimed her sister, and 
her countenance was ashy-pale. * You never loved 
him—and you married him in your self-sacrifice to 
me!’ ‘He was then,’ said Marion, drawing her 
sister closer to her, ‘on the eve of going secretly 
away for a long time. He wrote to me, after leaving 
here; told me what his condition and prospects really 
were; and offered me hishand. He told me he had 
seen I was not happy in the prospect of Alfred’s re- 
turn. I believe he thought my heart had no part in 
that contract; perhaps thought I might have loved 
him once, and did not then; perhaps thought that 
when I tried to seem indifferent, I tried to hide in- 
difference—TI cannot tell. But I wished that you 
should feel me wholly lost to Alfred—hopeless to 
him—dead. Do you understand me, love?’ Her 
sister looked into her face, attentively. She seemed 
in doubt. ‘I saw Mr. Warden, and confided in his 
honour; charged him with my secret, on the eve of 
his and my departure. He kept it. Do you under- 
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stand me, dear? Grace looked confusedly upon 
her. She scarcely seemed to hear. ‘My love, 
my sister!’ said Marion, ‘recal your thoughts.a 
moment: listen to me. Do not look so strangely 
on me. There are countries, dearest, where those 
who would abjure a misplaced passion, or would 
strive against some cherished feeling of their hearts 
and conquer it, retire into a hopeless solitude, and 
close the world against themselves and worldly loves 
and hopes for ever. When women do so, they assume 
that name which is so dear to you and me, and eall 
each other Sisters. But there may be sisters, Grace, 
who, in the broad world out of doors, and under- 
neath its free sky, and in its crowded places and 
among its busy life, and trying to assist and cheer it 
and to do some good,—learn the same lesson ; and, 
with hearts still fresh and young, and open to all 
happiness and means of happiness, can say the 
battle is long past, the victory long won. And 
suchaoneam I! Youunderstand me, now?’ Still 
she looked fixedly upon her, and made no reply. 
‘Oh Grace, dear Grace,’ said Marion, clinging yet 
more tenderly and fondly to that breast from which 
she had been so long exiled, ‘if you were not a 
happy wife and mother—if I had no little namesake 
here—if Alfred, my kind brother, were not your 
own fond husband—from whence could I derive the 
ecstacy I feelto-night! But as I left here,so I have 
returned. My heart has known no other love, my 
hand has never been bestowed apart from it, I am 
still your maiden sister: unmarried, unbetrothed : 
your own old loving Marion, in whose affection 
you exist alone, and have no partner, Grace!’ 
She understood her now. Her face relaxed: sobs 
came to her relief; and falling on her neck she wept 
and wept, and fondled her as if she were a child again. 
When they were more composed, they found that 
the Doctor, and his sister good Aunt Martha, were 
standing near at hand, with Alfred.” 

The Doctor is converted. ‘ I will not tell,” 
says Mr. Dickens, “ how serious he found that 
world to be in which some love, deep anchored, 
is the portion of all human creatures; nor how 
such a trifle as the absence of one little unit in 
the great absurd account had stricken him to 
the ground.”” Michael Warden, it is intimated, 
eventually married Marion,—“ the pride and 
honour of that country side.” 

The fine purpose of this book makes us un- 
willing to dwell longer upon the obvious impro- 
bability of the narrative. It is a more serious ob- 
jection that Marion had no right to transfer 
Alfred to her sister, even on the speculation 
of his ultimate happiness. His claim was a 
more sacred obligation than her sister’s, happi- 
On the fidelity of Marion he had staked 
the dearest interests of life. We are almost 
compelled to question whether one so blind to 
the duties of love could ever have realized its 
power. We content ourselves with a simple 
protest, because we believe that Mr. Dickens 
has erred in haste. Absorbed by the leading 
idea of self-sacrifice, he has overlooked the 
moral incongruities of his story. The devotion 
that for the sake of one being compromises the 
rights of another is, after all, but an affectionate 
selfishness. Further, we are not altogether 
satisfied with Alfred’s resdiness to accept the 
substitution. Still, the intention of the tale 
may atone even for these faults in develope- 
ment. The feelings inculcated will rectif 
many mistakes in the manner of their exhibi- 
tion. Though thoughtful and benevolent, the 
book is an appropriate memorial of “ Merry 
Christmas:”—for who but the wise and good 
can be light-hearted?—Its lessons, in whatever 
language told, are of those which, rightly inter- 
preted, make not only “ Happy New Years,” 
but happy life-times for the readers. 


An Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of Lon- 
don. By John Thomas Smith. Edited by 
Charles Mackay, L.L.D. 

(Concluding Notice. } 

Ir is curious to observe how many persons 

consider Temple Bar as one of the City gates ; 
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and thus invest it with an antiquity that it can 
lay no claim to. It is merely the “ Bar’ 
marking the extent of the liberties westward of 
London ;—just as Whitechapel bar, and Alders- 
gate bar, and Holborn bar formerly marked the 
extent in their several directions. The present 
gate was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, in 
1670; and before that period only a wooden 
one graced this entrance to the city. Fleet- 
street is ‘‘rich in remembrances of the olden 
times.””’ Wynkyn de Worde kept shop here ; 
so did many a bookseller of later fame—and 
among them Bernard Lintot. The remarkthat 
Lintot kept “ not only a shop but a stall” shows 
a great ignorance of what the London shops 
were even less than a hundred years ago. In 
Lintot’s time, very few shops were glazed ; and 
a sloping board always formed the front. All 
the shops in Little Britain had their stalls: and 
here the student or the lounger stood turning 
over the leaves of the volumes exposed for sale, 
without giving the bookseller the trouble of 
attending to him unless a purchase were made. 
The splendid fittings-up of shops are of very 
recent origin ;—but even their comfortable ar- 
rangement is more modern than most would 
imagine. 

The notice of the Temple is very long. The 
description of its chief attraction, the Temple 
Church, however, shows strange carelessness— 
Mr. Brayley’s account, written long before its 
restoration, being given verbatim. Where will 
the reader who has lately visited this beautiful 
structure find ‘the ponderous organ-screen of 
wainscot. which separates the vestibule from the 
interior, which is neatly pewed and has a very 
airy appearance,”—or “the altar part with 
tables of the Decalogue, Belief, and Lord’s 
Prayer’? A dissertation on the knights’ effigies 
follows,—in which Messrs. Brayley and Gough 
are quoted; but there is not one word of allu- 
sion to Mr. Richardson’s elaborate work, lately 
published. Surely, if compilations are offered 
to the public, they should be made from the 
latest and most authentic sources. Of the ad- 
joining locality, Whitefriars—better known to 
the reader of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ by its 
cant name of Alsatia,—little is said; although 
a curious and characteristic chapter might have 
been written relating to the contests of the City 
authorities with the ruffian crew who inhabited 
it. The name was evidently given from its being 

eculiarly ‘a land debateable,” like Alsace : 

‘or if we look at its situation, we shall find that 

it afforded greater facility of egress and ingress 
than any other sanctuary. It was bounded on 
one side by the Temple—a privileged place ; 
on the other by Blackfriars—also a privileged 
place; and on the south by the river—from 
whence, at any hour of the night, its inhabit- 
ants could escape. In Fleet-street dweit Isaac 
Walton,— 

“*On the north side of Fleet Street, in a house two 
doors west of the end of Chancery Lane, and abutting 
On a messuage known by the sign of the Harrow.’ 
Sir John Hawkins, who wrote in 1760, says that 
until within a few years of that date, an old wooden 
house known by that sign was in existence at the 
spot mentioned. It is, therefore, beyond doubt that 
Walton lived at the very next door; and in this house 
he is, in the deed above referred to, and which bears 
date 1624, said to have followed the trade of a linen- 
draper. It further appears by that deed, that the 
house was in the joint occupation of Isaac Walton 
and John Mason, hosiers, from whence we may 
conclude that half a shop was sufficient for the 
business of Walton. In the year 1632, Walton 
removed from Fleet Street into Chancery Lane, a 
few doors up—we cannot ascertain how many—on 
the left hand, where he is described as carrying on the 
business of a milliner-sempster, or dealer in shirts.” 

Fleet-street conduit, erected in 1478, was an 
ornamental structure :-— 





“*Upon it,’ says Stow, ‘was a fair tower of stone, 
garnished with the image of St. Christopher on the 
top, and angels round about lower down, with sweetiy 
sounding bells before them, whereupon, by an engine 
placed in the tower, they, divers hours of the day 
and night, with hammers chimed such an hymn as 
was appointed.’ This conduit was rebuilt with a 
larger cistern, at the expense of the city, in 1589. 
In the triumphal progress of Queen Anne Boleyn 
through the city of London, on her way to West- 
minster to be crowned, pageants, as they were called, 
of various kinds, were set up at all the conduits in 
her way, of which the principal were in Cornhill, 
Cheapside, and the one opposite to Shoe Lane, in 
Fleet Street; all of these were newly gilt and-adorned 
for the occasion, and those at Cheapside and Corn- 
hill were made to run with wine instead of water. 
At the Cornhill conduit, Stow informs us that a poet 
sat to recite a new ballad in her praise as she passed. 
The conduit in Fleet Street, we learn from the same 
authority, was newly painted, and all the angels had 
their faces washed, and were made to look decent 
and becoming on the august occasion. Upon the 
conduit was a tower with four turrets, and in each 
turret stood a child representing a cardinal virtue.” 

The neighbourhood of Shoe Lane was crowded 
during the seventeenth century with astrologers 
and all classes of ‘cunning men”’:—indeed the 
whole locality was far from respectable, even 
from an early time. The Palace of Bridewell 
was a very ancient structure, occasionally occu- 
a by our kings—but chiefly remarkable as 

eing the residence of Henry the Eighth while 
the proceedings respecting his divorce were 
going on. 

The River Fleet has an ancient celebrity. 
Here, Sweyn’s Danish fleet anchored after 
breaking down London Bridge. Both sides of 
the Fleet were from a very early period built 
upon; and a population of lime-burners and 
dealers in wood and coals (charbon de mer, as it 
is called in a petition in the reign of Edward 
the Second) Feet there. The remark, al- 
though vouched for by Stow, that this locality 
‘was the principal part of the ancient Saxon 
city of London,” is erroneous. Saxon London, 
like Roman London, was, as a matter of course, 
within its own walls; and inquiry has further 
proved that in Saxon times the population clus- 
tered round their market-place, Eastcheap,— 
in the midst of which their highly-prized ‘* Lon- 
don Stone” is believed to have been set. At 
Ludgate, one of the chief gates of the city 
stood; and the belief that it was originally 
erected by King Lud, was firmly maintained by 
our forefathers for many centuries. Newgate, 
as its name implies, was of later origin than 
the former—which was, doubtless, one of the 
original city gates; while this new gate was 
made some time during the reign of Henry 
the First, to afford facilities for entering the 
city from the north-west. This suburb had be- 
come very populous from the time of the Con- 
quest; and the Priory of St. Bartholomew, that 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and that of the nuns 
of Clerkenwell, had all been founded within 
the space of about thirty years. The prison 
here is of high antiquity ;— probably as old as 
Newgate. Indeed, most of the London gates 
appear to have been used as prisons. 

Under the head of Smithfield, we have a long 
account of William the Long Beard,—for which 
we should like to have seen the authorities. The 
editor remarks that “in a work of fiction he 
has endeavoured to do justice to his slandered 
name.” That is very well in a professed work 
of fiction,—but the story reads very like one, as 
told here. Fitzalwyn is also represented as the 
enemy of the Long Beard—and as joining with 
the court in its endeavours to crush the popular 
idol. Now, although Fitzalwyn has the Nor- 
man prefix to his name, still it should be re- 
membered that his real name, as we remarked 
some time since, was Alwyn-sune, a pure Saxon 





name—and that he was chosen mayor ex ressly 
because of his Saxon race. He was the leader 
too, of the popular party. The Long Beard 
was hanged at the Elms, on the west side of 
Smithfield,— where executions took place until 
the close of the thirteenth century. 

Cloth Fair and Little Britain might have fur- 
nished some pleasant illustrations of the old 
London tradesmen. Nor should Aldersgate 
have been passed over without a notice of one 
of the most active and deserving of our ear] 
printers, John Day ;—who, in his little sho 
beneath the gate, often saw himself surrounded 
by a more illustrious band of literati than Caye 
in his, beneath St. John’s Gate—and to whom 
we owe the introduction of the italic letter, and 
the first fount of Saxon type. All about here 
is historical ground. The priory of St. Mar. 
tin’s-le-grand; the mansion of the Dukes of 
Brittany—whence the name, Little Britain: 
the halls of the goldsmiths, and saddlers—two 
of the earliest companies; and the little 
church of St. Anne’s in the Willows, whither 
the guild of the goldsmiths went on festival 
days. To the eastward, is the interesting church 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; with its green, coun- 
try-looking churchyard — although almost in 
the heart of the city—and its fine remnant of 
the old London Wall. To the south, we meet 
with Saxon remembrances :—King Athelstan’s 
palace, which gave its name to Addle Street,— 
and the old Aldermen’s place of meeting long 
ere Guildha!l was built close besideit. 

The upper part of Cheapside was during the 
Middle Ages an open area, and called West- 
cheap. Here the chief traders kept shops. 
Cheapside Cross was one of those erected y 
Edward for his queen ; and was built by Michael 
of Canterbury. All this part of the city was 
thickly inhabited by the Romans; whose re 
mains have been here abundantly found. We 
may well regret that the notices of Saxon London 
are so few ; since, that it was of great importance 
the respect paid to it by the Conqueror, strongly 
indicates. The population, also, from some 
incidental notices, seems to have been large. 

It is curious, in looking over the accounts of 
old London, to find how large a space gardens, 
even in the heart of the city, occupied. In 
Mr. Heath’s account of the Grocers Company, 
we find that a considerable sum in the fifteeenth 
century was paid for laying out the hall garden 
—and especially for vines. Many of the 
noblemen’s houses near the river seem to have 
had large gardens: and it was perhaps to 
make up for the ground thus occupied that the 
thoroughfares — especially the lanes—were so 
narrow. 

The notice of the Monument introduces an 
account of the Fire of London, compiled from 
the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. Both these 
we have often considered curious and important; 
but they appear the more so when placed 
in juxtaposition :—the solemn feelings of the 
more intellectual Evilyn, and his imagina- 
tion calling up the various fatalities that have 
destroyed the great cities of former ages—and 
the busy, bustling, trifling Pepys, noting down, 
indeed, the ravages of ‘the infinite great fire,” 
but, at the same time, noting as of equal im- 
portance the “ extraordinary good dinner” 
which, on the first day, he sat down to: and 
then the progress of the fire, and his alarms, 
marked by the second day’s cold dinner; and 
the climax of the third, when a shoulder of 
mutton from the cook’s, ‘‘ without any napkin or 
anything,” is the emphatic proof to posterity 
how alarming was the progress of the calamity, 
—and how great Mr. Secretary Pepys’ terror! 

Notices of Thames Street, Billingsgate, and 
the Custom House succeed: and the work con- 
cludes with a long account of the Tower—the 
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igin of which is, most apocryphally, ascribed 
to Cesar. That the White Tower, built by 
Gundulph at the command of the first William, 
was the original foundation is the most probable 
conjecture. Previously to this, we have no 
notice of any fortress there :—but from that 
period the notices are numerous and frequent. 





The Dispatches and Letiers of Vice Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson; with Notes by Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. VII. 
Colburn. 

Tue present is the concluding volume of Sir 

Harris Nicolas’s valuable publication; and its 

contents, embracing the events from August to 

October 1805, wind up this “ strange eventful 

history." In such times as we may hope the 

world will not permit again, this work would 
form the most valuable gift that has yet been 
offered to the seaman,—both as an inspiration 
and an instructor. But it has its morals for 


any times—in its extraordinary exhibition of 


that earnestness and labour and perseverance 
which are the only conductors to real eminence 
by whatever path; and some of a graver and 
more important character, to which we have 
already sufficiently adverted. 

With all that precedes the one great event 
which flings its shadow (through the blaze 
of triumph it records) over this volume, and 
swallows up all minor interests in its own, we 
have happily nothing now todo. All thephases 
of Nelson's character which these letters suggest 
we have already illustrated in the course of the 
lengthened notices to which the serial character 
of this publication has led; and had this not 
been so, we could scarcely have paused to dis- 
cuss them in presence of the great end at which 
we are now arrived. Even Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
attempt to trace the real history of the girl whom 
Nelson styled his “ adopted daughter’ Horatia, 
involving as it does some particulars of the true 
cause of the hero’s separation from his wife, 
must give way at once to a larger interest than 
its own, and to that feeling which admits the 
grave to cancel reproach and draws a veil over 
the weaknesses of the dead. 

We left Nelson at the close of our last notice 
[ante, p. 313,] at Portsmouth; where he struck 


his flag after his long and unparalleled chase of 


the French fleet—succeeding to the yet more 


wearing inaction of his weary watch for it off 


Toulon. With a view to recruiting after these 
anxious labours, he retired to Merton; but there, 
even in the society of those most dear to him, he 
was tormented by that thirst for glory which 
his unrivalled victories had not appeased. He 
could not support the idea that the foe whom 
he had followed round the world should become 
the prey of another than himself. On learning, 
therefore, that, after the partial action with Sir 
Robert Calder, they had brought out the 
squadron from Ferrol, he once more offered his 
services. They were accepted; and this time 
in a manner which showed that the Admiralty 
had at length discovered their inestimable 
value. Lord Barham laid the list of the navy 
before him, and desired him to choose his own 
officers and ships :— 

“ When it was determined that Lord Nelson should 
proceed in the Victory and resume the command of 
the Fleet off Cadiz, Lord Barham, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, is said to have placed a List of the 
Navy in his hands, desiring him to choose his own 
Officers ; to which he replied, returning the list: 
‘Choose yourself, my Lord, the same spirit actuates 
the whole profession ; you cannot choose wrong.’ 
Lord Barham then desired that the Admiral would, 
without reserve, dictate to the Private Secretary, Mr. 
Thomson, such Ships as he wished, in addition to 
his present Squadron, and that they should follow 
him, at short intervals, as soon as each was ready. 
* Have noscruple, Lord Nelson, there is my Secretary, 





I will leave the room, give your orders to him, and 
rely on it they shall be implicitly obeyed by me.’”’ 
Every exertion was made to equip the ships 
which Nelson had selected; and his famous 
ship, the Victory, was prepared to bear his flag 
to its last triumph. 

From the moment of his appointment to this 
command, Nelson seems to have felt that the 
long wish of his heart for one more triumph 
was granted—and to have had, at the same 
time, a presentiment that his destiny was acs 
complished. All his preparations were made 
under this conviction. He gave orders that 
the coffin made from the mainmast of the Orient, 
and presented to him, as our readers remember, 
by Captain Hallowell after the battle of the 
Nile, which had lain at his upholsterer’s, should 
be prepared for his reception. Desiring that 
theattestation of its identity should be engraved 
on the lid, he added, to the upholsterer, “ I think 
it highly probable that I may want it on my 
return.”” The entries in his private journal, 
prove that he parted from those he loved as 
from friends on whose faces he was to look no 
more. It is most affecting to read the mere 
business details which preceded this last depar- 
ture from the country which he had served solong 
and well. We seem—partly, no doubt, because 
we know the result—to be assisting at the usual 
preparations for a death-bed. To his old and 
steady friend, Davison, he writes—‘‘I wish I 
could have been rich enough, with ease to my- 
self, to have settled my account with you; but 
as that is not done, I wish, for my sake, you 
would have it closed, and receipts pass between 
us; and then I will give you a bond for the 
balance as for money lent. * * * If you and I 
live, no harm can happen; but should either of 
us drop, much harm may arise to those we may 
leave behind. I have said enough.’’ His last 
act, a few minutes before leaving Merton, about 
ten at night, on the 13th of September, was to 
visit and pray over his child. He passed to the 
beach at Portsmouth amid the tears and prayers 
of a people by whom he was entirely beloved: 

“*At two o'clock on Saturday thel 4th, he embarked 

from the beach where the Bathing Machines were 
placed, instead of from the usual landing-place, * to 
elude the populace,’ says Southey; ‘but a crowd col- 
lected in his train, pressing forward to obtain a sight 
of his face: many were in tears, and many knelt 
down, and blessed him as he passed. England has 
had many heroes, but never one who so entirely 
possessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nel- 
son. All men knew that his heart was as humane 
as it was fearless: that there was not in his nature 
the slightest alloy of selfishness or cupidity; but 
that, with perfect and entire devotion, he served his 
Country with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his strength; and therefore they loved him 
as truly and as fervently as he loved England. They 
pressed upon the parapet to gaze after him when his 
barge pushed off, and he was returning their cheers 
by waving his hat. The sentinels, who endeavoured 
to prevent them from trespassing upon this ground, 
were wedged among the crowd ; and an Officer, who, 
not very prudently upon such an occasion, ordered 
them to drive the people down with their bayonets, 
was compelled speedily to retreat; for the people 
would not be debarred from gazing till the last mo- 
ment upon the hero—the darling hero of England !" 
It was not in Nelson’s nature to witness such affec- 
tion in his Countrymen unmoved ; and he touchingly 
exclaimed to Captain Hardy, ‘I had their huzzas 
before—I have their hearts now.’ ”’ 
On his birthday, the 29th of September, Nelson 
arrived at Cadiz; and on the 21st of October, 
off Cape Trafalgar, with a fleet of twenty-seven 
sail of the line and four frigates, found himself 
on the last field of his fame. 

The enemy's force in this great and decisive 
action consisted of thirty-three ships of the line, 
five large frigates, and two brigs. Nelson’s 
second in command was the gallant Collingwood; 





who, as we have before observed, had followed 
him, step by step, from his boyish years, up the 
ladder of the service—and was destined on this 
day to step into the post vacated by his leader, as 
he had done so many times before, As the 
fleet was bearing down upon the enemy, Nelson 
retired into his cabin, and then, having written 
a short prayer—which Sir Harris Nicolas con- 
siders, ‘‘ from the circumstances under which it 
was written, an almost sublime composition,’ — 
he executed a codicil to his will, bequeathing 
Lady Hamilton as “a legacy to his king and 
country,” and earnestly recommending to their 
gratitude those other objects of his affection 
whom that gratitude had left himself too poor 
to provide for. His manner throughout the 
whole of that day was calm, solemn, and digni- 
fied—exhibiting little of the excitement which 
had characterized it in former battle-scenes. 
It has been said, however, that he went into 
action covered with all his stars; but of this 
dramatic property Sir Harris Nicolas strips the 
great event. ‘Soon after daylight,” says Dr 
Beatty, “Lord Nelson came upon deck. He 
was dressed, as usual, in his admiral’s frock-coat, 
bearing on the left breast four stars of different 
orders, which he always wore with his common 
apparel.’’ Upon this Sir Harris Nicolas re- 
marks, “Itis extraordinary that, notwithstanding 
this clear and distinct statement, such ridiculous 
assertions should have been made by Clarke and 
M‘Arthur, Southey, and other of Nelson’s bio- 
graphers, about Lord Nelson having purposely 
put on his ‘fighting-coat, and all his decorations.’”” 
After all, if the four stars be admitted, we really 
do not see but that there was ground enough 
for the assumption of the property men and those 
who follow them ;—the only dramatic licence 
taken being that of having made the admitted 
costume exceptional with reference to the parti- 
cular occasion. To say that Nelson went info 
action covered with all his stars would be a rheto- 
rical figure of no great extravagance when the 
recorded events of that day are kept in mind. 
Captain Blackwood, writing to his wife, after 
the battle, says that Nelson's ‘unfortunate deco- 
rations of innumerable stars and his uncommon 
gallantry was the cause of his death :”’ and it is 
stated by Mr. James that, as he went into the 
battle, an anxious conversation was held among 
the officers, on the danger to which their comman- 
der’s decorations exposed him from the enemy’s 
marksmen—and on the necessity of his being 
entreated to cover the stars on his coat witha hand- 
kerchief.—Dr. Beatty says, too, that Nelson “ did 
not wear his sword in the Battle of Trafalgar. 
It had been taken from the place where it hung 
up in his cabin, and was laid ready on his table; 
but it is supposed he forgot to call for it. This 
was the only action in which he ever appeared 
without a sword.’’ This testimony has been 
adduced by Sir Harris Nicolas to disprove the 
authenticity of the sword recently presented by 
Lord Say and Sele toGreenwich Hospital ;—and 
we are bound to say that, of itself, it is insufficient 
for the purpose. This matter, like the other, 
so far as it rests on no different arguments than 
the above, is scarcely more than a quarrel of words. 
If the Greenwich sword can be shown to have be- 
longed to Nelson’s costume on the day of the 
Nile, there is no misrepresentation in calling it 
the one worn by him, whether he carried it in 
his hand or “laid it ready on his table” and 
** forgot to call for it.”’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the more solemn 
and chastened manner which Nelson displayed 
on this last and most glorious day of his life, 
the warrior instincts of the chief were as active 
and unyielding as ever,—and seem even more 
striking for the presentiment which waited on 
them. Though he so far listened to the remon- 
strances of his captains as to consent that two 
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of their ships should precede him into action, 
yet his spirit could not brook the measures ne- 
cessary for giving effect to the arrangement; 
and he baffled all their orirtea, to do so by 
carrying a press of sail. To Captain Black- 
wood, when that oflicer took leave of him on 
the poop of the Victory to return-to his frigate 
he said,—*‘ God bless you, Blackwood; I shali 
neyer see you more.” At forty minutes past 
eleven, the Victory made that signal which has 
since been engraven on the national heart, never 
to be obliterated—“ England e xpects every man 
to do his duty.” The shout with which it was 
received on that day of its promulgation, says 
Captain Blackwood, ‘ was sublime ;”—and 
“now,” said Lord Nelson, “I can do no 
more.”’ The history of this famous signal has 
been told in various ways; but 
Nicolas corrects the different narratives from 
the testimony to himself of Captain Pasco, who | 
was flag-licutenant of the Victory :— 

“His Lordship came to me on the poop; and after 
ordering certain signals to be made, about a quarter 
to noon, he said, ‘Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the 
Fleet, ENGLAND CONFIDES THAT EVERY MAN WILL 
BO HIS DUTY ;’ and he added, * you must be quick, 
for I have one more to make, which is for Close Ac- 
tion.” I replied, ‘If your Lordship will permit me 
to substitute the expeets for conjides the signal will 
soon be completed, because the word expects is in the 
vocabulary, and confides must be spelt.” His Lord- 
ship replied, in haste, and with seeming satisfaction, 
© That will ‘a Pasco, make it directly.” When it 
had been answered by a few Ships in the Van, he 
ordered me to make the signal for Close Action, and 





















to keep it up: accordingly, I hoisted No. 16 at the 
top-gallant mast-head, and there it remained until 


shot away.” 

There are few of 
familiar with the details of the great Battle of 
Trafalgar by means of one narrative or an- 
other; but for those who desire further par- 





| provision 


Sir Harris | 


| 





our readers who are not | 


ticularity, every document by which it can be | 


illustrated has been here brought together by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and every 
picture is touched up from 
source. 
height about half-past one—at three the firing 
began to slacken—and about five it wholly 
ceased. 
test that ever happened ; and was followed by 

storm which continued for several days after, 
and more than doubled the previous loss of life. 
Twenty ships cf the enemy struck; and the 
navies of France and Spain were annihilated. 

It was about twenty-five minutes after one, 
and just in the heat of the action, that a ball, 
fired from the mizen-top of the Redoubtable, 
struck the epaulette on Nelson’s shoulder, as 
he was walking the quarter-deck, and was the 
bearer of his death-wound. He fell on his 
face, on the spot which was covered with the 
blood of his secretary, Mr. Scott,—who had 
fallen early in the action. Being raised and 
carried below, it was at once seen that the hurt 
was mortal. He lived, however, to learn that 
his victory was complete; and died at thirty 
minutes past four— th ee hours after he had re- 
eeived his wound, ‘The general particulars of 
the dying scene are known to most Englishmen 
by Southey’s narrative; and they who love to 
linger over the interest which attaches to such 
melancholy details will find ample materials in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s concluding volume. 

Never was hero lamented as was 
England could scarcely 
her mighty loss, Her 
yictory was joyless, for the sake of what it had 
eost. Yet he died not till he had finished all 
which his country had for him to do. ‘ He 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurely,” says 
Southey, ‘whose work was done.” The fleets 
of his country’s enemies he had utterly de- 


every 









Nelson. 
be made to believe in 
triumph for the great 


art of the | 7... : ; 
possible | trivial, and a few sentences w! “4 being 
SS e; 
At noon the fight b aeiomiaton 1 at its | : 
At noon the fight beg é ed at 1s | yb oarhaps be wishe 


It was the most destructive naval con- | progress of the 


| parable 
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| editor’s demand both as a 


| 





| hero’s 


stroyed.— The honours wh ich had be on Wi ‘ithhe 1d | 
from him living were showered above his grave. 
The wealth that would have made his life easier 
and relieved his latest earthly anxieties was 
heaped upon his surviving relatives; and the 
earl’s coronet, which, had it been given sooner, 
could have added nothing to Nelson's glory but 
something to his country’s, descended at length 
—but too late—upon the brow of his brother. 
An account of the proceedings in Englan 

respecting the Battle of Trafalgar—of the 
honours rendered to Nelson's memory, funeral | 
and others—of the feeling manifested by his | 
Sovereign and the royal family—and of the 








Parliamentary tributes to his fame on voting a 
inheritors of his 
the 


honours— 
notices of the ‘ Victory”—of Admirals 
and Captains who were at Tra r—and of 
| the monuments that have been erected to Nel- 
son’s memory—toge ther 


for the 





vith co pies of the 
will and codicils and al the patent cre- 
ating the earldom are added, as docu uments | ¢ 
supplementary to this impoi tan t natior a l col- 
lection. An Index Nominum to the whole work 
° io : 

is supplied; and at the close of his ewaly the 
editor thus takes credit to himself :— 














“ Having completed his undertaking, and given to | 
: Public about three thousand five hundred letters ie 
of Netson, the Editor congratulates himself that | 





(with the exception of the Letters to Lady Haunil- | 
ton, which had been before pouset, and of which, | 
however, the greater part is inserted,) he has been 
able to carry his plan into full effect, namely, tc ) give 
all the Letters which fell into his han 
they were written ; and having done so, ie refers with 
pride to that plan, and again asks if this fact does 
not ‘redound to the honour of Netson’s heart, and 
show the beautiful simplicity a 
vate character, in a far hi: 
eulogies ever composed on } 
upon even his matchless \ 
instance strictly parallel has this ever ! 
how many would it to do so wit! 
damage to the writer? and to accomplish it, 
who would Letters which may 











integrity of his pri- | 
ier degree than all the | 


3 merits, 






reflecting lustre 
. what oth er 


ries 2 





be possible 
not insert a few seem 
the mo- 
mentary effect of irritation of mind < it might 
‘ thad ney ver been written 
certain exceptions which we 
time, taken during the 
work (and subject to them), 
we can give a cordial assent generally to the 
personal appeal and 
a literary proposition. As regards his own 
merits, Sir Harris Nicolas has, by this collection, 
rendered an impc tant rvice to the future 
literature of the National History ;—and ren- 
dered that service the more faithfully and fully 
the less he has exercised the editorial prerog 
tive of suppression. The result, to be sure, is a 
somewhat bulky one; but suppression is a party 
weapon against which the bulky record fur- 
nishes due breadth of buckler. As regards the 
merits of his hero, we agree with the Editor, 
as we have already indicated, that few me 
few heroes, least of all—could be 


r body, 
Notwithstanding 


have, from time to 

















n— 


subjected to 


a test as severe as that of a voluminous and 
unsifted publication of the inner man, in all 
his moods, like this—and come out so great. 


When, if ever, by the grace of the 
of Russia, the monument in Trafalgar 

shall be completed—even then, and for ever, | 
this work by Sir Harris Nicolas, which presents 
the perfect figure of the Man and Hero, will 
remain the greatest of all the monuments that 
have been, or can be, reared to Nelson. 


Limperor 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Curistmas Books.—The Yule Log; or, Everybody's 
Christmas Hearth. Showing where it Grew, how it was 
Cut and Brought Home, and how it was Burnt. By the 
author of the ‘Chronicles of the Bastile.’ I!lustrated 
by George Cruikshank.—We have elsewhere ex- 
pressed our good will towards the author of *The 





| thoughts to M 





| in the « 


| Family Tour through 


| auth 





Chronicles of the Bastile,’ 
ronic at the Bastile,’ wide our loving- hiniege 
for George Cruikshank is as old as the 4; enantio. 


we are sorry, therefore, to see the latter lending his 
etching-needle to assist the former in a palpable 






piece of imits * Boz” is really too hard] y used 
by the fra y just now:;—though he has some. 
thing, teo, to answer for. Since he ‘ 





dialogued” the 
ricket and the Ket! e, t 

great a stir among things ina ’ 
that witnessed by ‘Bold Dr I 
which terminated, as all the world recolleets, by 
pas seul of the Clothes Press. 
being exhausted topics, and s 
maneuvre,—the novelists hz 
fantastic tricks with be 


contest between the 
has been as 





here 





Washington's 
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Men and women 
me what di ffieult to 
ve, of late, been pl aying 
ings more manageable, One 








will be found giving us the experiences of “Moon. 
heam and Star (the latter os ‘rsonage 





iknown 
sec 1 attributis & strange 
ooms, an d “a power” of * 


to any ] pr sate 








quips 
iten wiles” to the Mise Itoe—while 
have a most stormy 


and cranks and vy 
here we piece of business 
and a Thunder-cloud, 
our 


betwixt a Beech-tree, a Wind, 
Agait ist 


th is our Pen and Inkstand—feeling 

—insist on a protest being 
go a-borrowing go a-sorrow- 
applicable to literary “ notions” 
ws and Penee ; and the author 
has himself to blame, if—arrested 
nutset of his tale by such a plagiarized Piece 
of picturesque and fashionable fustian as that abore 
designated —we put away the weak with the monosyl- 
lable of Goldsmith’s Mr. Burchell 

My Own Annual, a Gift for 7 and Girls; 
edited by Mark Merriwell,proc claims itself to be a 
book for a younger set ofreaders. It is an attractive 
and warrantable miscellany; comprising many in- 
teresting matters (faéry tales not forgotten) and stuffed 
full of wood-cuts.—In The Boat and the Caravan, a 
it and Syria, some well- 
ws the example of Mrs, 





They who 
sam axim a 
as to Pounds, Shi 
of ‘ The Yule Log 



































intentioned pers 








Ellis, in her ‘ Bernets Abroad,’ and conducts the 
youth of both sexes along the seatle of the Nile, 
ough the H Land, &e., by aid of an 
nginary f; y party. Remembering our own 





astes, the journal and the story would have been 
more welcome separate.—Herdsmen and Tillers of 
the Ground; or, Tilustraticns of Early Civilization, 
by Mrs. Perey Sinnett—suflficiently explains its own 
purpose in its title to rencer review unnecessary; the 
‘ss being one of the best approved writers and 
compile rs for the young.—A like remark will suffice 
for Peter Parley Tales of Shipwrecks and Dis- 
asters at Sea: a theme the fascination of which 
never grow old, 












We close our notice of the Christmas books with 
a pair which are mi 
Rural Pichi 
o*s Domestic 
Boy's 


le seasonable, 





so to speak, by 
s, by the author of* Ephraim 


aig 651}, 















soine, un- 


s! 
res and beef and ale. 

Not so, however. As the town imprisoned are 

precisely the persons most lovingly to appreciate 


a portfolio of Constable's Meadow Scenes—as the 
invalid is glad to escape from the close and 
loaded air of his warm chamber “on the wings” 
of some pleasant green-wood e to those haunts 
which, possibly, he may never tread 1, — 80, 
we believe girls will relish these 
pleasant “ green none the less because of 
the rc pleasures to which they refer— 
‘Rural Pickings’ is not a title to our taste; but the 
hook is instinet with kindly feelin gand minute obser- 
vation.— Thomas Miiler follows too closely, we think, 
in the path of Willian so far as his letter- 


ne 


press is concerned. ‘The illustrations of the * Bay’s 








that bovs 
books 


moteness of the 





lowitt, 


| Summer Book’ are woodcuts in the first style of the 


art, as now-a-days practised,—by Vizetelly. 


The Wonders of Astronomy—We should not 
recommend this book for any explanation either of 
the philosophy or the mechanics of Astronomy. It 
is starthing to see that the law of gravitation was 

 sevealed | to Newton by the fall of an apple.” But 
the volume contains an instructive statement of facts 
and good quotations, 
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FAITIL AND PASSION. 
A Dramatie Sketch. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER,” 
Ethel and Everard. 
Ethel (alone). Let me reflect! How stands it? I 
haye pledged 
My truth to Everard. My allegiance 
To break—were perjury, ingratitude ; 
For still to me his love hath known no change, 
Save that of some rich germ which, day by day, 
Unfolds new stores of beauty to its sun— 
Aye, even when clouded. Then adversity 
Hath touched his fortunes; and unless my heart 
Be all corrupt, this should endear him more. 
What am I, to perceive this,—and not feel it? 
In Ormond’s train walk Station, Wealth, Renown,— 
So high above me, scarce my passion dares 
To dream return from him. Then why love on? 
Conscience upbraids ; the cheerless future warns.— 
Yes; why love on? I cannot answer that. 
Fate and not Reason sway the heart; and thus, 
Reckless of woe, it travels to its doom,— 
Wave like, to kiss the rock that shivers it. 
Everard! Enter Everard. 
Ever. (advance cing and taking her hand.) 
beloved ! (she averts her head. 
, 2 dissembled doubt! 
I would not deem her changed ;—and yet how else 
Translate averted brows, looks wanting welcome, 
Neglect and silence ? ad. 


My own 
Aside.) Oh, 





1—'Tis my jealous dre 

Ah!—Thus soothsayers make we of our hopes, 

Which from the darkest omens augur bliss 

And preach our safety from the thunder-c loud 

That bursts next moment. I'll be satisfied. 
Ethel. (as she walks to the window. Aside.) 

No respite! Has he eyes and oo read 

My coldness right—or heart, and disregards it— 

Or self-respect, and brooks it. Iam driven 

From gricf's last sanctuary—solitude. 


Ever. Eth el! ! 
Ethel. Command me, Sir. 
Ever. C ommand sounds strangely 


"Twixt those betrothed in love. Say not—command. 
Ethel. ’Tis the most fitting word—as I must learn 
Hereafter to obey. 
Ever. A slave's pledge only! 
And is this all?’ Speak—you shall speak! 
Ethel. I have 
Already spoken and I pleased you not. 
ow. What! can you frame your lips to jest when 
fate 
Hangs on your utterance? Ethel, Wretchedness 
as rights, and mine demands its sentence—speak ! 
Ethel. What would you have? The sternest creditor 
Seeks but the bankrupt’s person in discharge 
Of heaviest debt. I will redeem my bond. 
Through life I’ll serve you, wait upon your need, 








Consult your “your looks as law s—respect 3 your claims, 
And my own duties. 

Ever. Hold! -Whend 
From love, it takes the name of Privi 
Why shoul 1 you use me thus who neve 
An unkind word to you,—whose sole « fence 
Was love, that, erring to idola 





ty springs 








x 
oO 









Made fee nd sense but separate paths 
Unto one goal— Thys elf! Ah, were you j St : 

Ethel. Everard ! madness spoke. Ihave within | 
A strife that ma son. Could our hearts | 
= nse with s; peech, I'd give thee mine to read. 

Ever. —And in its tablets should I find my name? | 


Say, is it blotted thence ‘—I'd know the worst. 
You're dumb ! | 
Ethel (sinking on her knees.) Forgive me, Everard 
(A fter a pause) Break this s 
Oh gaze not on me with that stony ey 
Let it dart lightnings rather. ( 
Ever. I" ve dreamed of this— 
Foreboded it ; but now that it is come— 
Oh Heaven, how frail is Man !—Misery be kind, 
And where thou strikest—kill ! 
(Sinks into a chai r,and buries his face in his 
hands.) [ment 
Etlel. You fright me, Everard. Let your noble judg- 
a r this ecstacy ! 





ice. 
ec, 








rises.) 


Instruct it how. 
T be | axis of my world has snapt, and judgment 
Reels on the dizzy earth ! 
Ethel. How base seems mine, | 
Beside thy generous nature! You'll forget me; 
Find one more happy—imore deserving. 
Hver. (more calml y.) No! 
Love oft hath solitary life, unquenched 
By slight or change in objects it affects. 
The stream that rolls in summer down the glen, 
Reflecting every purple isle of air, 
And girt ‘by trees that in their beauty stoop 
To thank the spring that fed them,—still rolls on 
When the bared boughs stretch their accusing arms, 
And the bleak sky frowns scorn on their complaint. 
Ethel. Your words have touched my better sense. 
Methinks 
They have reclaimed my heart. I will be thine— 
Root out all memory of that which swayed 
My mind from constancy. 
It cannot be. 
But still I thank you— 





Ever. 
Compassion is not love. 
I thank and bless you. 


Ethel. Gentle Heavens, you weep !— 
The tears gush through your fingers. 


Ever. Let them flow! 
A thought passed o’er me of the summer eves 
Which I had dreamed that by some trellised porch, 
Fronting our cottage garden, we should share ; 

And think—as tender tw ilights veiled the earth, 
While dying day sighed out its fr: agrant breath 

And the first planet bared his radiant brow,— 

That from the tranquil beauty of our sleep, 

When time shall end, our life should thus re-rise, 
Immutable, divine! "Twas the sad sense 
This cherished future was no more my own, 
Unnerved me for a moment. It is past. 

Ethel. Oh, Everard !— 

Ever. Now, farewell! ’Tis best; unless 
I yet in aught may serve you. 

Ethel. There’s one boon 
Which, would you let me lay my cheek in earth, 
I thus would sue for :—brood not on the past. 

Let stirring enterprise, free intercourse 
In social joy, and grief-absorbing change 
oe these memories :—promise. 

Ev Ethel—No' 
The ened that Love has made his te mple stands 

Sacred to Lovein ruin. Though the fires | 
Turn ashes on the shrine, and on the air 
Joy’s anthem die—the place is holy still, } 
And Mirth and Change profane not with their tongues | 
The solemn desolation. 

Ethel 
With a crushed spirit. 

Ever. (tenderly,—taking her hand.) So love never 

leaves us. 
Its gracious ministry expands the soul ;— 
From self redeems it ;—prompts its upward flight 
To make it worthier of its priceless hope. 

Ethel. But when Hope dies? 

Ever. The hope of Love ’s immortal— 
Its temporal grave, acradle. At the tomb, 

The mourner dedicates his faith anew 
To that which, present, taught him to aspire. 
Farewell, My Ethel, still ! 

Ethel. Still ! 

Ever. In that trust. (He presses her hand to his 

lips, and qutts the room. ) 

Ethel. (As she gazes after him.) The angel of my 





And you leave me 


cealeul 
| bric t we desire that t 


|} On this point, we must differ from him. 


| that the long 


| true than our own, 


; Ours) 
| this assumed perturbation will 


| Had it been in the affirmative, 
| exerted * 





life has left my side ! 





TUE NEW PLANE r. 

We have a few remarks to make upon the letter 
of Professor Challis, which ap Sago in our last 
number. Mr. Challis is under the impression that 
we have doue less than justice to Mr Adams, by 
some sprel hensions respe -cting his theoretical 
s are eve a sententiously 
be understood as not 








} 





implying the slightest disrespect to either Mr. Challis 
or Mr ams—hoth of whom are deserving of all 
honour. We wish to say as little more as may be 


on this subject till M. Leverrier and Mr. Adams are 
both fully in print. 


1, Mr. Challis remarks that Bouvard “ had proved 


| that it was fepensibie tpennahed tables of Uranus,” 


hat Mr. Adams was content with this proof. 
We think 
that M. Leverrier has t M. Bou- 
yard's tables are defective to an extent that should, 
to use the words of the former, “make us beware of 
any consequence which can be drawn from the com- 
on of them with observations.” And Mr. Airy 
considers J ier’s own theory (the one previous to 
the investigation of the new planet) as that which 
may perhaps be truly said to be the first that had 


—and t 


amply shown tha 


















| a satisfactory foundation. 


2. Mr. Challis remarks that it is very improbable 
ude could be corrected for 130 years, 
independently of correction of radius vector. This 
we believe (reading quite impossible for “ very im- 
probable,”) on one supposition, which Mr. Challis 
implicitly assumes—namely, that the cause was to be 
a new planet. But planet or no planet was the ques- 
tion,—planet or something else. Suppose—which is 
possible—that there were ‘some other agent ;—a slight 
alteration of the law of gravity at great distances 
from the sun, or some yet undiscovered effect of in- 
tegration like that the want of which made the 
famous inequality of Jupiter and Saturn so long 
refuse to march under the theory. Suppose such an 
unknown cause ;—is it at all impossible that this 
night produce errors of longitude resembling for a 
long period those which would be produced by the 
action of a pl inet, yet refuse to do the same with 
errors of radius vector? We will take the opinion 
of what such a cause would produce in the mind of 
a Leverrier or an Adams as much more likely to be 
But we cannot consent to treat 
that opinion, grounded on habit derived from expe- 
rience, as a result. 

The Astronomer Royal says that Mr. Challis, 
in his question about the radius vector, could not 
mean to imply that there was not the same evidence, 
in the results which Mr. Adams gave him, that the 
radius vector was corrected as that the longitude was 
corrected. Let the Astronomer Royal “speak for 
himself. To Mr. Adams he writes (t ‘he italics are 
—* But J should be ve ry glad to know whether 
explain the error of 
the radius véctor”:—and to the Astronomical Society 
he says, “ I considered that the trial whether the error 
of the radius vector would be explained by the same 











| theory which explained the error of longitude would 
| be truly an experimentum crucis ; 


and I waited with 
much anxiety for Mr. Adams’s answer to my query. 
I should * * have 
influence * * to procure the publication 
of Mr. Adams's theory.” Now, as it was most tabu- 
larly evident that Mr. Adams had accounted for the 


ao 


| perturbations in longitude, the above expressions 


would indeed have been singular if Mr, Airy never 
doubted that the radius vector was as much ex- 
plained as the Jongitude. 

4. Much of Mr. Challis’: le‘ter consists in his as- 
sertions, on his own knowledge, of what Mr. Adams 
had really done. Now, whatever either of them may 
say, we believe :—but we must desire our readers to 
remember that, in the case of Leverrier and Adams, 
and in the matter of their several rights, we are 
obliged by recognized rules to confine ourselves to 
their independent publications. All that Mr. Adams 
published (we do not speak of printing, for his written 
communications to Mr. Airy were publications) we 
take into account. Whatever flaw appears therein 
must be taken to be a flaw in the comparison between 
the two distinguished men. But let their relative 
position be settled, and we can then begin to specu- 
late upon the absolute merit of Mr. Adams, with the 
help of evidence which may then be fairly producible, 
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There is, to begin with, no doubt that Mr. Adams 
could have made the calculations relating to the ra- 
dius vector as easily as those relating to the longitude. 
We agree with Mr. Challis that “as it is, we take an 
honourable position’ ;—cr rather, we should say, Mr. 
Adams has taken it for us. It is no small matter, 
that it was reduced to a chance whether the éclat of 
the discovery—the thing that all the world can under- 
stand—should be French or English. And when 
we hear, out of doors, expressions, as we occasionally 
do, which make it seem that some persons would rather 
be nowhere than neck-and-neck with the winner, we 
feel a little wonder, a little amusement, and a little 
weariness, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is generally understood that Irish affairs will 
occupy the first place in the attention of Parliament 
during the coming session, To the political disor- 
ganization and material distress of the sister country 
it is not our task to minister remedies; — yet, 
standing in no remote connexion with Justice 
and Beneficence, every literary journal has its mis- 
sion and usefulness at such a crisis. A paragraph, 
which has been going the round of the papers, and 
is “improved” to great length in the Leinster Express, 
furnishes us with matter for grave thought.—* In 
Ireland there are seventy-four towns, each with a 
minimum of two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
(census 1841,) Not oNE of which contains a book- 
seller. Scotland, with a third of the population, has 
three times the number of booksellers, being in the 
proportion of NINE to oNE! The seventy-four towns 












Dungarvan! .. 12,382 Cashel we + 8,027 
Carrick-on-Suir .. 11,049 Newtownards 7.621 
Youghal .. .. .. 9,939 Lisburn 7.524 
Carrickfergus ad ae 6,918 


More remarkable still—there are six counties which 
cannot boust of even one bookseller, or a single circu- 
lating library, and we shall name them:— 


1. Donegal, 4. Queen’s, 
2. Kildare, 5. Westmeath, 
3. Leitrim, i 6. Wicklow. 


These may be considered strange,—but, most assuredly, 
they are very startling facts !’’—* The trade,” adds 
our contemporary, “ would not of itself support any 
person out of Dublin, or the larger cities and 
towns, without other branches of business,—such as 
stationery, perfumery, &c. A few years since, the 
most respectable bookseller in Connaught also sold 
watches, hosiery, and potatoes !’’ That the Educator 
—as distinguished from the Hedge Schoolmaster, 
skilled in cramming the shoe-less, half-naked, poor 
Scholar with Greek, Latin, and mathematics—is 
grievously needed in Ireland, the above statement 
sadly and sufficiently proves. Were a hundred other 
necessities remedied, the influence of the one here 
shadowed forth upon the condition of daily life and 
domestic economy must remain as serious and de- 
plorable ;—a thing for al’ good men to lament and 
wise legislators to consider. The world will have 
teaching of some kind: and it is for those of superior 
intelligence to decide whether it shall be such oral 
wisdom as is communicated by the desperado who has 
nothing to lose,—or the exclusive sectarian whose 
lessons are too apt to omit the Christian grace of 
Charity towards those differing from himself,— or 
such wholesome information on all questions and 
from all sides as can be now furnished through the 
widely-ramified channels of popular literature. 
Thus, whether the time be one of destitution or 
plenty—the last day of an old year of disorder, or 
the first of a better epoch of concord and good un- 
derstanding,—it is never out of season to press the 
consideration of the matter upon the literary leaders 
of Ireland and England. Some among the former 
have of late shown themselves eager enough to get 
up a party literature against “the Saxon :”—let us 
suggest to them as a worthier, though it may he a 
less showy object,—a literature of no part» for the 
Irishman ! 

We hear that Surveyors from the Commissioners 
of Woods have lately been actually at work mea- 
suring the site of the Rolls estate in Chancery-lane, 
with reference to its capacity for the building of a 
Public Record Office. We trust the rumour is 
correct ; and that the present government are about 
to earn for themselves the honour of settling this 


A new Society, to be called “The Cambrian 


” 


Archeological Association,’ is now definitively con- 
stituted ; and in the official lists of its members, pub- 
lished by the authority of the president, we see 
some good names. ‘The objects are those of exa- 
mining, preserving, and illustrating all ancient monu- 
ments and remains of the History, Manners,Customs, 
and Arts of Wales and ite Marches; and accounts of 
its proceedings w | appear regularly in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis.—W e may mention, too, the pro- 
jected formation of a Philo-Hebraic Society, for pro- 
moting the study of Hebrew literature, and espe- 
cially for reprinting those works of Hebrew which 


| have become scarce. 


| 





long-delayed question. 


° " P . 81 ° | late era an 3ebek. 
without one * of the trade’ include the foilowing:— | lata, Pera and Bebek 


| stated, were not confined to Constantinople. Smyrna, 


Among the useful associations born in the present 
day, of the spirit of commercial speculation, or philan- 
thropy.or both—mention is made, in the papers, of a 
proposal to form a company for the purpose of erect- 
ing slaughtering-houses or abattoirs on the four sides 
of London contiguous to railways and old-established 
markets. In the name of philanthropy, we wish to 
any such scheme commercial success. 

The Perthshire Courier mentions the death of Dr. 
Anderson, long Rector of the academy of that city, 
and since 1837 Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrew’s—We are happy to 
announce that the Hon. Mr. Grenville has bequeathed 
his valuable library to the British Museum.—The 
Constantinople papers mention the death of the Abbé 
Leleu,—A postolie Prefect of the Mission of the Lazar- 
ists, and dear to the enlightened men of that capital as 
the founder of the educational establishments in Ga- 
His labours of this kind, it is 


Syria, Egypt and Greece are mainly indebted to 
him for their colleges and schools; and to his zeal 
in the cause of civilization and education it is said 
that his health was sacrificed and his life has fallen 
a victim. 

We find it stated ina New South Wales paper, 
the Geelong Advertiser, that Mr. Smythe, the enter- 
prising colonixl surveyor, has been turned back from 
his second expedition by a variety of disastrous cir- 
cumstances, These have prevented him from bring- 
ing back many geological specimens. On one part 
of the coast the cliffs are a pure chalk ; and he has 
ascertzined that the coal formation extends to the 
westward of the Cape, towards Moonlight Head. In 
the neighbourhood of Loutit Bay there are immense 
beds of rottenstone, used for polishing brass, &c. 
The rivers and watercourses were almost impassable 
from the floods:—but Mr. Smvthe intends to makea 
third excursion to the Cape Otway country as soon 
as he shall have given in his report to Government. 


Our readers will remember the declaration of M. 
Arago, to the effect that he pledged himself never to 
give any other name than that of “ Leverrier™ to the 
last discovered planet. In the Notices Scientifiques by 
that gentleman, annexed to the Annuaire for 1842. 
the passage occurs, in his account of Uranus, which we 
translate as follows :—“ In France, it wasthe wish of 
Lalande that the usage should be followed which is 
adopted by the anatomists and botanists in similar 
circumstances, He demanded, during several years, 
with much earnestness, that the new planet should 
be called Herschel. His persistence was unavailing: 
the friends of mythology prevailed,—and the name 
‘ Uranus’ remains.” Here we have no anxiety shown 
by M. Arago to honour the memory of Herschel by 
writing it among the stars: but, on the contrary, he 
seems to have fallen in with the genera] opinion that 
the planet should have the name of Uranus—by 
which it is known throughout Europe. This being 
80, we were somewhat amused on seeing, a few 
days ago, M. Leverrier’s memoir, entitled ‘Recherches 
sur les Mouvemens de la Planéte Herschel,—to which 
is appended the following note by the Secretary: 
“In my future publications, I shall consider it an 
imperative duty completely to abolish the name of 
Uranus, and call this planet by no other name than 
that of ITcrschel. I regret acutely that the advanced 
state of the printing of the present paper prevents 
my conforming in this instance to a resolution 
which, however, I will religiously observe for the fu- 
ture.”"—This sudden awakening of the conscience lies 
so very close to its motive, that the Perpetual Secre- 
tary really gives the reader no chance of failing to see 
the two in conjunction.—We may mention that the 


early impressions of the memoir itse 
* Uranus’ instead of * Herschel.’ 
From Paris, we learn that the French Minister of 
War has received, from Africa, a rich collection of 
mineral specimens, made by M. Fournel, the engineer 
of the mines, during a variety of excursions through. 
out the province of Algeria. The specimens are to 
the number of 2,000,—and represent the complete 
geological products of the country. They have been 
placed in the grand Mineralogical Hall of the Royal 
School of the Mines in Paris; and are to be accom. 
panied by a general map of Africa, marked for the 
purposes of comparison between the localities and 
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| their several products, 


| draining the Zuyderzee. 


A plan has been published at the Hagne for 
The of this 





expense 


| gigantic undertaking is reckoned at 64,000,000 of 





florins—about 5,000,000/. sterling. To ser 
waters of the Zuyderzee from the Nort 
proposed to construct an immense « between 
Medemblek and Enghuizen as far as Stayoren. A 
wide canal, open to the tides, is to unite the sea 
with the canal of the Y and with Amsterdam,—anq 
convey thither the waters of the Eem, the Yssel, 
and the Zwartewater. 
It seems to be Mr. Shoberl’s hope, by a piece of 
that ingenuity the questionable character of which is 
the precise matter in hand, toemploy against ourselves 
the very system which we are mz 
bation,—and get, if we will let hir 
for his mysterious-looking publication of the Bona- 
parte Papers out of our rebuke. He will do any- 
thing, it appears, rather than give the plain expla- 
nation which has been asked ; and wastes in evading 
our inquiry (though always, it should seem, with an 
eve to business) an amount of words of whose num- 
ber one-tenth would have sufficed to answer it. Mr, 
Shoberl has printed, we suppose for circulation, an 
extract from our remarks on his book, together with 
the letters which we declined to publish because 
they answered nothing —as if the were 
really sequential, and there were some matter of 
controversy betwixt himself and the Atheneum on 
which he had a triumphant appeal to the publie, 
If Mr. Shoberl had only just in one word told us 
and the public where he got the Letters, he would 
better have satisfied both and served himself. In 
reply to our first inquiry [ante, p. 1216] for some 
acconnt of a publication which, professing to print 
the letters of Napoleon from the originals in his 
private cabinet, offers no explanation whatever of 
the manner in which they came into the present 
publisher's hands—which, in a long Introduction of 
forty-six unmeaning pages, carefully avoids all 
allusion to their history, neither calling itself a re- 
print from a foreign example nor justifying by a 
word the important and mysterious air which it 
assumes—in answer, we say, to our inquiry for a 
little light, Mr. Shoberl merely equivocated with a 
list of continental quotations, then mentioned for the 
first time;—and as regarded our: plain and direct 
question, waived it as follows:—* Jn the absence of 
a gentleman who is on the Continent, or any communi- 
cation from him, | have taken the liberty of offering 
to you a few observations,” &c. Again: “I am the 
mere printer of the work in question, and as such I 


arate the 
Sea, it is 








king for repro- 
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advertisement 





whole 














| am not responsible :” and, vet again: “An account of 


the origin of the work will hereafter appear: it would 
have been given to the public, whether called for or 
not.” Here, then, is Mr. Shoberl’s admission that 
such account had not been furnished, and was 
needed ; and we gave him, therefore, to understand 
that we would wait till the gentleman should come 
home and the explanation appear. But Mr. Sho- 
berl’s next evolution is a very remarkable one. 
“Have I,” he says, “stated or implied in my com- 
munication to the Atheneum that a gentleman who 
is on the Continent is responsible, or that he alone 
can give the explanation which it demands?” In 
the name of common logic, if his words did not 
imply this, what did they imply? Why did 
he amuse us with the statement that some nameless 
gentleman was on the Continent, if that nameless 
gentleman was in no way concerned with tbe 
answer for which we were waiting? When he 
informed us that, because acertain person was on the 
Continent, he would offer a remark or two, hough 
he was not responsible, was any other inferenee poe 
sible than that the “ gentleman on the Continent” was 
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nsible 2—and when he added that an account of 
theorigin of the work would hereafter appear, couidany 
direct understanding escape the conclusion that it 
would be when the gentleman camehome from theCon- 
tinent ;—and that it was delayed because he only could 

it. I1fthis be not the part of the “gentleman on the 
Continent’ in Mr. Shoberl's Piece, we know not what 
relation that mysterious personage has to the plot at 
all! Mr. Shoberl has, ere now, had opportunities, 
if he could have been persuaded to take them, of 
jearning how much he might be a gainer in men’s 
estimation if he would act directly and speak con- 
sequently. ‘he fact is, a book making, in language 
go vague and unsatisfactory, such pretensions as this, 
would be a case of suspicion from whateve r qratter 
it might issue :—vouched for by a Mr. Shoberl, it be- 
comes doubly so. The inferences of former practice | 
are against the name; and raise misgivings which 
only the utmost candour can dispel. From the 
time of Campbell's ‘ Life of Frederick the Great,’ 
down through a series of publications terminating 
with the memorable one of Mr. Halliwell’s ‘ Letters 
of the Kings of England, a system of book-making | 
has been pursued which establishes a primd facie 
cese against the authenticity of any publication 
with which that name is associated,even where 
there are no other mystifying characters. But one 
go very questionable as the present, vouched for by 
nothing better than Mr. Shoberl’s evasions, will want 
unmistakeable testimony to procure it a character ; 
and, as we said before, we will wait till the gentle- 
man shall come home from the Continent. 


BATTLE OF SOBRAON,. 

NOW OPEN, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER- | 
SQUARE, a View of the great BATTLE of SOBRAON and Victory | 
overthe Sikhs; comprising the entry of the British into the Fortifica- 
tions, the tota! Defeat and Rout of the Enemy, and their Flignt 
the Sutiej. The Views of CONSTANTINOPLE and ATHENS, 
which are universally acknowledged by the press to be complete 
triumphs in the panoramic art, are also now open, but Constantinople 
will shortly be closed. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
petal. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUT 10N. —Prof. 
OTTON, and other Explosive Compounds, with bril 
eeune, lectured on by Dr. RYAN, daily, at half-past Three o'clock, 
and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wedne sdays, and Fridays. The 
principle of the various ELECTRO-M AGNE TiC TELEGRAPHS, 
explained daily by PROF. BACHHOFFNER, including the Patent 
of Messrs. Cook and Wheatstone, which is in use on the Railways, 
and the more recent Patent of Messrs. Nott andGamble. The various | 
Models explained. Magnified specimens of Diseased Potatoes ex- | 
hibited by the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, with the Destructive In- 
sect,supposed by A. Smee, Esq. F.R.S. to be the cause of the disease. 
A beautiful Series of New Dissolving Views. The Diving Bell and 
Diver, with Experiments. The Physioscope, New Chromatrope, &c. 
&e.—Admission, 1s; Schools, Hali- price. 


Schénbein’s 


iant Ex- 








SOCIETIES 


Rovat Socrety. — Dec. 17.— The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair.—The follow- | 
ing paper was read:—‘The Figure and Primitive 
Formation of the Earth,’ Part I., by H. Henessy, | 
Esq. ‘The author's investigations of the figure of | 
the earth proceed on the hypothesis of its having 
originally been a heterogeneous fluid mass, possessing | 
only such general properties as those which have | 
been established for fluids; and independently of the 
supposition, with which the theory has generally 
been complicated, that the volume of the entire 
mass and the law of the density of the fluid have 
suffered no change in consequence of the solidifica- 
tion of a part of that fluid. Assuming the figure of | 
the mass to be an ellipsoid of revolution, the ‘author 
obtains general analytical expressions for its ellip- 
ticity, and for the variation of gravity at its surface. 
He gives a general sketch of the consequences that 
may result from the improved hypothesis of the pri- 
mitive figure of the earth to physical geology,—that 
is, to the changes occurring upon the external crust 
of the earth during the ‘process of its solidification, 
resulting both from calorific and chemical changes 
taking place among its different parts, and giving 
rise to a process of ‘circulation throughout the fluid 
portions of the mass.—The present memoir is only 
the first of a series which the author announces his 
intention of communienting on the same subject. 


GeEoLoaicaL ‘Soctery. —Nov. 18.—Mr. Horner, 
President, in the chair.—.A memoir was read on ‘ Laws 
of Developement of Existing Vegetation and the 
Application of these Laws to certain Geological 
Problems,’ by J. Walton, Esq.,—with a supplement, 
by the same author, on ‘Internal Heat, the Sun's 
Heat, and Certain Developements of Exogenous 
Plants.’ 














| of the beds 


| sian medal 


A paper was then read on the ‘Geology of the 
Island of Samos,’ by Lieut. Spratt, R.N. The island 
is divided into two equal parts, by a high mountain 
of crystalline limestone overlying mica schists, 
There is also another similarly formed, but more 
lofty mountain at the western extremity. These 
mountains are connected by a series of flat-topped 
ridges, from 400 to 800 feet high, formed of 
water deposits identical with those in the Gulf o 
Smyrna, but here of great thickness, exceeding indeed 


fresh- 





1000 feet. The beds consist of a compact limestone, 
with marl in the upper portions, and they contain 


vegetable impressions and Planorbis, Paludina, &c., 
all, however, very rare. They are considered eocene. 
A formation prohab ymarine, but not containin g fossils, 
reposes horizontally on the lower beds of the fr sh- 
water seri This formation probably correspond s 
with one elsewhere met with in the same region, 
and belonging to a newer part of the tertiary period. 
A paper by the same author was next read on 
the ‘ Geology of a Part of Eubeea and Beotia.” On 
the east shore of Eubeea and in the interior are lacus- 
trine deposits identical with those at Samos and 
Smyrna, and considered to be of the eocene period, 
containing numerous vegetable impressions and much 
lignite in numerous workable beds. 
quantity of gravel reposes on the 
appears at the surface, but its age is not deter- 
mined. These lacustrine deposits, with lignite over- 
laid by gravel, are repeated throughout a great part 
of the district described by the author. 









A considerable 
lower beds, and 


In conclu- 


| sion, the author expresses hisopinion that, during the 


eocene period, there were no marine deposits in the 
south-eastern part of Europe, 
at that time a considerable lake of fresh water in 
what is now the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 





| sists of 201 


but that there existed | 


At the close of the period the lake probably became | 


converted into an arm of the sea, and this change 
was most likely accompanied by great subterranean 
disturbance. 

A note on the Fossils collected by Lieut. 
was next read by Prof. E. Forbes. The comparison 
s at Samos with those of the Gulf of Smyrna, 
was confirmed by the evidence of the few fossils 
obtained. The fossils from Orisa were also eocene, 
but those from Koumi exhibit a much more recent 
character. 


Spratt, 


Horticutturat Society.—Dec. 1.—F. G. Cox, 
Esq., in the chair—J. B. Favell and J. heble, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows. 

Of plants the principal novelty came from Messrs. 
Veitch in the shape of Lysionotus longifforus. It 
is a Java plant, nearly related to A&schymanthus, 
with large brilliant red flowers. It was stated to be 
a free bloomer, succeeding well in a moderately warm 
stove. It appears to be new to gardens. A Bank- 
was awarded.—_Dr. Daubeny produced a 
a specimen of Furcrara cubensis, which 
bloom, at Oxford, during the latter part 


drawing of 
has been in 
of the present year. 
American aloe, to which it is related, it throws up a 
tall flowering stem, with the top half ornamented 
with green blossoms. Some idea of the height it 
attains may be formed from the fact, that a lantern 


had to be erected on the house in which it was grown 


to afford room for the top.—Heads of sweet Indian 
corn were exhibited by Mr. Hudson, and various 
other sorts were contributed from the Society's 
garden. Of these the chief value consists in their 
interesting appearance; for, although many of the 
smaller sorts were as good as could be o btained in 
maize-growing countries, yet the larger sorts were 
hardly thoroughly ripened,—and even although we 
could calculate on a continuance of summers like the 
past, it is improbable that they would ever produce 


crops sufficiently profitable to render maize worth | . . 
| and Axolote, which have the largest blood dises of 


cultivating on an extensive scale. The heads are, 
nevertheless, interesting in appearance, and as objects 
of ornament worth growing in a garden where space 
can be afforded for such things. 


Linnean Soctery.—Nov. 17.—E. Forster, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—A collection of dried plants, 
from Sydney, was presented by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. 
—A small collection of plants, found about Welling- 
ton, Van Diemen’s Land, was presented by Mr. J. 
Bonwick.—F. J. Graham, and W. W. Williams, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows. W. Hanson, Esq. was 
elected an Associate, 


| very oblique; 


{the Navicula) may 





Read, a portion of Dr. Buchanan 
Commentary on Van Rheede’s ‘ Hortus Malabari- 
cus.’ The portion read consisted of descriptions and 
identifications of various as species of Cucurbita. 


— Nov. 30. a E. G: ray, Esq., 
chair.—The Secretary read the 
yuncil :—from which it appears that 


‘Hamilton’ 's 


Botanica. Society 
President, in the 
Report of the Cx 





¢| twenty-seven new members had been elected since 


the last anniversary, and that the 





Ss ciety now con- 
members. Many thousands of speci- 
mens of British and foreign plants had been received 5 

h exertion had been used by the Herbarium 
Committee to obtain the rarer British plants,—which 
had been attended with success. Valu: and in- 
teresting specimens (including many duplicates) have 


and muc 


Ly 
hle 





been received, and which would shortly be distri- 
buted. 

A ballot took place for the Council for the 
ensuing year:—when the President was re-elected, 


and nominated J. Miers, 
Esq. Vice-Presi 
+ E. D 


Secre 


Esq. and E. Doubleday, 
Mr. J. Reynolds and Mr, 
as Treasurer and 


ents, 


ennes were 





tary. 


Microscoricat Socrery.—Oct. 14 S. Bower- 
bank, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘On a method 
of rendering the Appearances in Delicate Strue- 
tures Visible by means of oblique transmitted Light’ 
by J. Anthony, Esq.—This method depends on 
placing the object in such a position that the fine 
lines or other delicate markings are exactly at right 
angles to the illuminating rays; when these lines, 
will be at their maximum of 
and thus tissues may be rendered 





distinctness, 
distinctly visible 
in the ordinary man- 
ely doubtful. The 
agente mplove -d to illustratethis position was the Navi- 
cula of the Humber,—oneof the most delicate of teat 
objects; which, under ordinary cirumstances, appears 
perfectly transparent, but when viewed in this way not 
only exhibits a double set of lines, but also transverse 
lines, giving the whole the appearance of being co- 
vered with a delicate network. Four drawings of 
this object were exhibited, ing it in as many. 
lete revolution of 
the field in which the markings first mentioned were 
distinctly visible. In order to bring out these ap- 
pearances, it is necessary that the light should be 
and it must be passed entirely through 
the “ buli’s eve” in such a manner that the object 
appear of an intensely blue 
The stage is then to be 


whose existence, when viewed 


ner, might be considered as exceedi 


showi 


different positions,—making a com} 


colour, nearly opaque. 


| gradually turned round until the shell is in the 


Like Littea geminifiora, or the | 





position to be best seen as described. 

Nor. 11.—J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—* Additional Observations on the Intimate 
Structure of Bone,’ by Mr. John Quekett.—Theauthor, 
after alluding to a previous paper, on the same subject, 
read before the society in March last,—in which he 
described certain characters peculiar to the bones of 
each of the four great classes of the vertebrate king- 
dom, by which a bone of each class could be easily 
distinguished,—and after poir* ing out the importance 
of the knowledge of this subject to the paleontologist 
and geologist, in enabling them to determine the 
nature of any fossil fragment of bone however 
minute, went on to state, that he had ascertained 
that the cells of the bone bore a certain relation in 
point of size to that of the bloed discs. Thus, for 
instance, the blood dises were found to be largest in 
reptiles, smallest in b'rds and mammalia, and mixed 
in fishes of an intermediate size; and he had dis- 
covered that the bone cells followed the same law. 
In the present paper, Mr. Quekett stated the results 
of his examination of the structure of the bone of the 
perennibranchiate reptiles—viz. the Syren, Proteus 





all the Vertebrata; and he found that in them the 
bone cells were the largest also, which fully bore out 
and ¢ nfirmed his former statement. Diagrams were 
exhibited, which represented the bone cells in the 
human subject, the ostrich, turtle, syren, and Lepi- 
dosteus, when magnified 450 diameters,—by which 
means their characteristic differences were rendered 
very e'} ~it. 

*On a Method by which all Objects may be Pola 
rized under the Microscope.’ by J. King, Esq. 
Ipswich.—_The analyzer consists of ad suble image 
prism placed over the eye-piece the instrument; 
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a plate of selenite is then put upon the stage. The 
edges of the field will appear coloured, while the 
centre remains colourless. Any object introduced 
into this field will exhibit the effects of polarized light 
with great intensity and variety of colour. 





Entomotocicat Sociery.—Nov. 2.—The Rev. 
F, W. Hope, President, in the chair.—Mr. Newport 
exhibited a number of new and rare Coleoptera from 
Melbourne, South Australia ; also a Blatta, one of 
the legs of which had been reproduced.—Mr. 
Weaver exhibited a species of Noctuidae, new to this 
couniry,—which he had captured, with other rare 
moths, in Perthshire—Mr. F. Bond exhibited a 
living specimen of the Death’s-Head Moth; and 
stated that he was convinced that the cry emitted by 
that insect, which had so much perplexed naturalists 
as to its cause, was not produced by the friction of 
the moveable appendages at the sides of the thorax, 
as stated by some writers ;—since he had found the 
noise to be equally strong when they were tightly 
pressed against the body: and Mr. Newport stated 
that, having carefully examined the insect, he had 
atrived at the conclusion, that it was produced either 
by the lateral friction of the parts of the spiral tongue, 
or by their combined friction against the front of 
the body.—Mr. F. Bond also exhibited the minute 
globular paper-like nest of a British species of wasp 
suspended by a single horsehair._Mr. Westwood 
exhibited an extensive series of Cremasto cheilida ; 
a small but very anomalous group of exotic beetles 
of great rarity, of which he is preparing a monograph. 
Mr. Newport, in reference to a statement made at the 
last meeting of the immature state of the ova, in female 
specimens of Sphinx Atropos and Convolvuli, (which 
had been hatched during the hot weather of the past 
season, after a much shorter duration in the pupa 
state than in ordinary seasons)—mentioned that he 
had recently dissected a female S. Convolvuli which 
had remained in the chrysalis state nearly its full 
period; and that he had detected the ovaries, but 
in so slightly developed a condition that he was con- 
vinced the insect would have remained barren.— 
Mr. E. Doubleday described the singular distinction 
which he had detected in the ungues of the two species 
of Leptocircus.— Numerous instances of the occur- 
rence of Vanessa Antiopa, Sphinx Celerio and Cynthia 
Cardui were also recorded by different members. 

Dec.7.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the 
chair.— Descriptions of two new exotic species of the 
genus Papilio were read by Mr. J. O. Westwood: by 
whom also the preparatory states of the common 
flea were exhibited—consisting of the small white 
thread-like larva, the inactive pupa and the silken 
cocoon in which it is inclosed.—Mr. Thwaites gave 
a long and interesting detail of the habits of the 
Jarva of the grain moth, Tinea granella; especially 
with reference to the injury which it causes by form- 
ing its winter retreats in the wood-work of granaries. 
This led to an extended discussion. 











AsumoLean Society.— Nov. 23.—Prof. Powell 
in the chair.—‘On the Course of Electric Currents 
on the Earth, by Mr. Rowell. Allusien was 
made to the remarks of Prof. Oersted, (at the 
late meeting of the British Association,) on the 
deviation of falling bodies from the perpendicular 
towards the South, and the suggestion made during 
the discussion, that such deviation may be owing to 
thermo-electric currents circulating round the earth 
in the parallels of latitude; although it was thought 
doubtful whether currents of electricity from East to 
West could cause a falling body to deviate towards 
the South. The author doubted the existence of 
those currents of electricity; although they are gene- 
rally acknowledged by the leading philosophers of 
the day, and the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
are attributed to them; but expressed his belief that 
the phenomena of falling bodies and terrestrial mag- 
netism can be more readily accounted for on the 
hypothesis submitted by him to the Ashmolean 
Society in 1839, and to the British Association at 
Glasgow, that the currents of electricity on the earth 
are from the frigid towards the equatorial regions. — 
He objected to the former theory that these thermo- 
electric currents on the earth have never been proved 
by direct experiment; that if terrestrial magnetism 
is caused by thermo-electricity, magnetic intensity 
should be greatest near the equator, where the sun 





in those parts; that there should also be a great 
difference in the intensity of terrestrial magnetism 
in our latitude during the heat of summer, and cold 
of winter; that the declination of the needle is totally 
inexplicable by this theory, and that the influence of 
the Aurora on the needle also tells against it.—Re- 
garding his own opinion on the subject, he stated 
that Volta’s and other experiments show that during 
evaporation positive electricity is carried off and the 
water left in a negative state—That as the air from 
the coldest parts of the earth presses on, from its 
superior density, towards the warmer parts, thus 
causing the trade winds, there must be a current of 
air in the higher regions from the Tropics, towards 
the coldest parts of the earth: that these superior 
currents of air carry with them vapour, and its 
electricity from the equatorial regions, leaving those 
parts negatively charged; and the vapour with its 
electricity thus carried over towards the colder parts 
of the earth, renders those parts positively charged; 
and that the currents of electricity from the frigid or 
positive parts, towards the equatorial or negative 
parts of the earth, are the cause of the direction of 
the needle.—The vast quantities of ice blocked up 
in the higher latitudes of the American and European 
continents both in winter and summer, constantly 
keep those parts the coldest on the earth’s surface ; 
thus causing a greater flow of the superior trade 
winds with their vapour and electricity to those parts 
more than to others in the same latitude, thus ren- 
dering those parts the magnetic poles of the earth ; 
and that the declination of fhe needle is caused by 
the divergence of the currents of electricity from the 
magnetic poles in passing off towards the more 
negative parts of the earth.—_The author exhibited 
and explained a diagram of the Polar Regions in 
illustration of the subject. He alluded to the change 
in the declination of the needle in England, during 
the last two centuries, from 11° East, to its present 
Westward position,—from which change of declina- 
tion it has been assumed that there has been a gradual 
change in the situation of the magnetic poles; and 
expressed his belief that no such motion of the poles 
had taken place, but that the change of declination 
in England during that time was caused by the 
increase of power in the American pole, or by a 
decrease of power in the Siberian pole, or by a com- 
bination of both causes; England being thus brought 
under the influence of the American or stronger pole: 
that there being no declination in London, 1657, 
was not owing to London being at the time in the 
same meridian as the magnetic pole, ut to its being 
situate at the point where the infiuence of both 
poles were equal; for if the change of declination 
was caused by a motion of the pole from East to 
West, the line of no declination must have been at 
Paris, which is 2° 20’ East longitude, before it could 
be at London; whereas the line of no declination 
was at London nine years previous to its being at 
Paris, showing that the line of no declination moved 
from West to East; and the fact is, that at the time 
here was no declination at Paris, there was a declina- 
tion of 1° 27’ West at Bristol ; whereas it would have 
been East had the magnetic pole beenat thetimein the 
meridian of Paris. He suggested that the increase 
of power of the American pole may be owing to an 
accumulation of ice in these regions; or that the 
decrease of power in the Siberian pole may be owing 
to the decrease of evaporation from the heated land 
in that meridian, rendering theair flowing over towards 
that pole comparatively dry, consequently causing a 
decrease in its electricity. 

Prof. Powell, Mr. Gresswell, and Mr. Strickland 
made some observations on the paper. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8, a.». 





FINE ARTS 





Fine Art Gosstr.—We have received a letter 
from Messrs. Hering and: Remington respecting 
the mistake by which the original of their litho- 
graph of Pope Pius the Ninth has been attributed 
to Overbeck; and requesting us to assist in 
relieving them from the imputation of wishing to 
mislead the public. “ Being agents,” they say, “ for 
the publishers in Diisseldorf, we received a number 
of copies to dispose of ; and advertised and sold 





acts with the greatest power, whereas it is weakest 





them under the impression that the likeness was” 
from an original painting by Overbeck himself, jn 
consequence of seeing written underneath, ‘Nackdem 
von Prof. F. Overbeck in Romeingesandten originale Sak 
which literally means, ‘After an original which Prof 

Overbeck in Rome has sent.’ We were not aware of 
anything to the contrary until we heard of the letter 
having appeared in the Tablet newspaper, from Mr. 
C. Weld, of Rome. We immediately wrote to the 
publishers in Germany for an explanation,” The 
manner in which the original portrait came to the 
German publishers from the hands of Overbeck ig 
explained by the former as follows:—“ It was our 
intention to get an original drawing from Overheek: 
and, to obtain this, we addressed ourselves to Director 
Schadow,—who is an intimate friend of Overbeck, 
The latter sent to Schadow the original whieh hie 
considered the best and most striking; and from which 
our lithograph was taken.” Prof. Overbeck’s testj- 
monial, accompanying the transmission of the portrait 
to Director Schadow, is to the following effect:_—_"This 
is, according to the judgment of all competent per. 
sons, the most perfect likeness; and surpasses all 
other portraits of Pope Pius which have appeared 
till now.’”’ The whole matter is thus explainable con- 
sistently with good faith. The voucher of Overbeck the 
German publishers thought themselves entitled to use, 
to recommend their print; and the English publishers 
were deceived by a hasty reading of the text. The 
correction, however, needed making. 

An addition has been recently made to the exten- 
sive collection of busts now in progress of formation 
at Eton College,—in the presentation, by Col. Reid, 
the member for Windsor, of a bust of George the 
Third. This work is a copy by Woodington, of 
the original by Bacon, in the Queen's posses. 
sion; and represents the monarch in the collar and 
robes of a Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, 
The busts of Lords Chatham, Howe, and Camden, 
executing by Behnes, are now nearly complete; and 
brackets are ready for their reception.—A large 
family picture, representing the Queen, Prince- 
Consort, and their children, is painting, we are in- 
formed, at Her Majesty’s command, by the German 
artist Winterhalter, assisted by some of his country- 
men. The arrangements of the North British Railway, 
it appears, requiring the demolition of Trinity Church, 
in Edinburgh—a fine old Gothic building, erected, in 
1462, by Mary of Gueldres, the wife of James the 
Second of Scotland, and containing her tomb—the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests have appealed 
to the Magistrates for its preservation. This is 
pleasant evidence of an esthetic spirit on the part of 
a governmer * »ourd,—and seems yet the more so 
when cuiirasted with that cold, hard spirit which, 
where more worldly interests are concerned, makes 
the Scotch, with all their pretended nationality, thus 
indifferent to their own national monuments, 

The Royal Scottish Academy of the Fine Arts 
has elected as associates of its body Mr. John Noel 
Paton, whose cartoon of ‘The Spirit of Religion’ 
obtained one of the 200/. prizes at the Government 
Competition—Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the author of the 
sculpture which decorates the exterior of the Physi- 
cians’ Hall, and Commercial Bank, in Edinburgh— 
and Mr. Gourlay Steele, the portrait and animal 
painter. 

We see it stated that a Gallery for the Exhibition 
of the works of Art is proposed to be erected at 
Calcutta :—the Government having offered to con- 
tribute a sum of 5,000 rupees. 

In Paris, the Committee of the Artists’ Associa- 
tion has opened its Exhibition, according to an- 
nouncement. Among the principal living exhibitors 
are the names of Delaroche and Vernet,—and of the 
ancients, Greuze and Watteau. We find only three 
English names—those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bon- 
ington, and Philips the portrait-painter. 

There is a doom upon Mr. Wyatt’s Wellington 
Group. It can find no resting-place for the sole of 
its foot. The very ground rejects it. Where its 
foundations are sought tobe laid, unsuspected streams 
arise to swamp them. If the days of omens were 
not gone by, the Statue would assuredly remain on 
the Arch. How often have miracles like this 
determined the removal of an intended site, in the 
chronicles of Catholic legend !—It appears that the 
excavations recently made behind the Parade of the 
Horse Guards have been, perforce, abandoned, in 
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— . ; 
gonsequence of the numerous land-springs which 
filled them as soon as made,—and rendered a solid 
foundation impossible. There was an age when this 
fact would have been received as a sign and a denun- 
gation against any tampering with the present com- 
bination. The Duke of Rutland has been born too 
late. In more superstitious times he would have 
regained his footing by this denial of it to the Wyatt 
Group. There was an age, also, when the same Duke 
would have been supposed to have a hand in the 
miracle—when he might have been suspected of 
conjuring. But we do not believe his grace to be a 
conjuror: and think the statue will yet find a site 
where there are no land-springs—and more to our 
taste, besides, than that from which these have ex- 
pelled it. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Small space will be required to clear our table 
of the musical works demanding notice ere the 
year goes out. Mr. Conran’s National Music of 
Treland—containing the History of the Irish Bards, 
the Nalional Melodies, the Harp, and other Musical 
Instruments of Erin—has a literary, rather than 
musical, value; being the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered at the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution. There is a fair amount of antique 
knowledge in the earlier sections,—which we leave to 
the descendants of Martinus Scriblerus ; holding the 
practical and direct gain to Music derived from anti- 

uarian research to be alike small and unsatisfactory. 

s regards the later portion; which contains anec- 
dotes of the Harpers, we in some degree exhausted 
that subject [4th. No. 668] when reviewing Mr. 
Bunting’s ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland.’ Mr. Con- 
ran’s volume, however, as more compendious, de- 
serves a place on the library-shelf of all lovers of 
national music. 

A Mass in & for four voices, with an Accompaniment 
for the Organ, composed by William Jackson Masham. 
—A slovenly, ill-considered performance; full of 
frivolous ideas and false accentuation. The theme 
of the ‘ Kyrie’ is a parody of that of the ‘ Kyrie’ of 
Mozart's }2th Mass. The ‘ Gloria’ is full of remin- 
iscences;—the platitude of the ‘Domine Deus’ being 
possibly its sole original portion. The ‘ Credo’ con- 
tains some comical misapprehensions ;— vide the treat- 
ment of the words 

et in-car-na-tus est, 

in § rhythm—the accompaniment to the sublime 
phrase ‘Et resurrexit,’ which is totally misplaced 
—the subject of the fugue ‘ Et vi-tam’ and the sub- 
sequent pause, ere the words ‘ venturi sceculi’ follow. 
Nor can we reconcile ourselves to the ‘ Benedictus :’ 
as little to the dislocation of the ‘ Miserere’ in the 
‘Agnus,’ for the sake of the show of writing—a verit- 
able “ trot for the avenue,” with which the compo- 
sition concludes. ~ The honest critic has no alterna- 
tive but to speak of works so pretending in form and 
mean in execution with merited disapprobation. 

Here is another solemn blunder. The Overture to 
‘Die Zauberflote, transcribed from the score for the 


Organ. With Ped. ob. By W.T. Best, op. 3.— 
Mr. Best's op. 4—if we are to judge of the »*-éom 
displayed in his present choice of a task .l be 


Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Marcellus, “ transcribed” 
for the use of Labarre, Bochsa, Alvars, Godefroid, and 
others, who, as the French put it, study to “pincer” 
the harp. 

Tarantella for the Pianoforte, op. 4.—By Caroline 
Orger.—This justifies our recorded opinion of Mrs. 
Reinagle’s cleverness and purpose as a composer. 
We do not like the theme of her Tarantella so well 
as the manner in which it is wrought: although the 
unisonal passages, p. 5, and again p. 10, are more 
meagre than is strictly admissible. 

Songs of Christmas for Family Choirs, selected and 
adapted by a Clergyman of the Church of England: 
and arranged in Vocal Score with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. By W.H. Kearns. 
We must not be tempted by the cheapness of this 
handsome-looking three-and-sixpenny volume to ex- 
euse the total want of (artistic) principle with which 
ithas been made up. The Clergyman” has laid 
hands on Haydn’s ‘Come, gentle Spring,’ on Lord 
Mornington’s ‘Here in Cool,Grot’ (Mr. Kearnsassist- 
ing him to mystify the close of it), on the jovial old 





Glee ‘ Here’s a health to all good lasses,’ on Handel's 
*See the Conquering Hero comes,’ on ‘The Mar- 
seillaise,(!) on ‘Gramachree Molly,’ on ‘Isle of 
Beauty,’ (wherefore not on ‘Lucy Neal’?)—and 
associated with them all manner of orthodox words. 
No such vulgarities of taste—the word is not too 
strong—shall pass unreproved by the Aileneum. 
Then, too, the musical type is blurred and bad. 


Cheap irreverence must not pass for cheap art—nor | 


“ printing for the million” imply text such as neither 
few nor many can read easily. Let us hope for greater 
wisdom from editors of musical Christmas books— 
whether clerical or lay—in the year 1847. 








Haymarket.— The Round of Wrong’—a drama 
in two acts, produced last Saturday—is one of those 
pieces of circumstance which require great stage 
skill and experience on the part of the playwright to 
comprise within dramatic limits. Mr. Bernard, its 
author, is well practised in this class of production. 
A plot involved in so many particulars it is difficult to 
trace. The hercine, Mary Ryland (Miss Fortescue), is 
the affianced of a young farmer, Reuben Gwynne (Mr. 
Webster), whose supposed parents had adopted her 
when an infant, from charity. She turns out to be the 
daughter of Sir Arthur Foljambe (Mr. Stuart), who had 
made her mother the victim of a clandestine marriage. 
While Reuben is absent on business in the West 
Indies, Sir Arthur discovers himself to the orphaned 
Mary. His circumstances require that she shall 
marry a wealthy acquaintance: and the appeal made 
to her natural feelings is only too successful. Reuben 
returns: and for a while Mary vacillates between her 
lover and her father. At length, while the former 
sleeps, wearied by fatigue, she pathetically apostro- 
phizes him, previously to quitting him, as she believes, 
for ever. Three years are supposed to elapse between 
the acts. Reuben, wanting Mary, is no longer the 
cheerful and the generous. Sordid, misanthropic and 
revengeful, he becomes rich ; and by successive steps 
obtains, by the possession of documents, the control 
of Sir Arthur's destiny. He demands Mary’s hand 
(who is still unmarried to the husband provided by 
her father) as the price of his forbearance :—but 
Mary, who has been from youth his better genius, 
seeks him out, and her touching eloquence restores 
him to his better frame of mind. He withdraws 
the condition of his generosity to the baronet ; and 
this noble treatmeat re-acts on the disposition of the 
ruined and haughty father. ‘ The Round of Wrong’ 
is thus completed ;—but Love and the Right never- 
theless triumph. In the working out—or rather the 
elaboration—of these incidents, there is displayed 
extraordinary ingenuity. There are a number of 
minor perplexities, which give probability to the 
turns of the plot,—but to state which would have led 
us into tedious detail. They evince, however, con- 
siderable story-telling tact on the part of the author. 
The dialogue is written with singular care ; and its 
pathos combined with that of the situations frequently 
reaches “ the fount of sympathetic tears.’ ‘The part 
of the hero is just suited to Mr. Webster's style of 
acting; and Mr. Stuart found in the character of 
the Baronet elements of success. Mr. Buckstone was 
Tichly ridiculous in one Ducks—a rural dandy, who, 
travelling to London and taking notes of fashionable 
manners, is perpetually quoting from his own Guide 
for Politeness.” Like the ‘ Marie Ducange,’ ‘ Lucille,’ 
and other similardramatic nouvellettes,of Mr. Bernard, 
the present is likely to become a stock piece. 








Lyceum.—This theatre re-opened on Monday,— 
with, as usual, a dramatization, by Mr. Albert Smith, 
of Mr. Charles Dickens’s Christmas book. The task 
was not so easy on this as on previous occasions, 
We doubted, last year, whether Mr. Dickens had 
not deprived his annual of seme of the proprieties of 
the novel, for the sake of representative effect on 
the stage. Whatever may be the defects of his 
present story, they have not been incurred in any 
such intention. We leave the plot to be dealt with in 
another part of our paper,—remarking here only on 
its dramatic conduct asacted. The piece is in three 
parts. The entire ignorance in which the audience 
is left at the end of the first part as to the state of 
poor Grace Jeddler’s affections is little calculated to 
interest them in the movements of the apparent 
delinquent, Marion ;—and the surprise at the con- 
clusion is but a bad compensation for the absence 


of that developement which in a regular drama 
would have been indispensable. As the case now 
stands, the spectator is compelled to imagine all 
that he should have witnessed—and to witness all 
that he should have imagined. The piece is not 
one of character and dialogue, but of mystery and 
situation—that is, a stage-piece of the most objec- 
tionable kind: so little do the qualities proper to 
the novel and the drama accord. The whole stage 
interest is, in truth, centered in Clemency Newcome 
(Mrs. Keeley) and Benjamin Britain (Mr. Keeley). 
The acting of the former is one of those admirable 
examples of histrionic art which almost reconcile an 
audience to every possible fault in the scenes that 
give occasion for their exhibition, The part of Cle- 
mency Newcome was the life—the sou!—the salva- 
tion of the new drama. The actress was unwearied 
in her exertions. Her costume was picturesque 
—her action and by-play were everywhere appro- 
priate—her tones were full of feeling, honesty, and 
stness. Zhere was the eccentric, hard-working, 
faithful little body,—an unmistakeable identity ! 
The part of Benjamin Britain is of inferior calibre; 
but, nevertheless, served well to set off its com- 
panion,—and was cleverly supported by Mr. Keeley. 
The character of Alfred Heathfeld was performed 
by Mr. Leigh Murray,—an actor who has for. the 
last two seasons been gradually gaining in public 
estimation. Witha fine person, a modest demeanour, 
and a passionate style of elocution, he bids fair to 
supply the want, long felt, of a stage lover. He has 
lately improved in most respects; but has yet much 
to learn—especially self-control and repose, At 
present, he yields exclusively to impulse—mere im- 
pulse unregulated by art. A good-enough thing is 
impulse as raw material—nay, full of promise; but 
the ultimate form—the finish—is indispensable to per- 
manent snecess. Mr. Frank Matthews gave a hearti- 
ness to the part of Dr. Jeddler, and a point to his 
one joke, which made it seem a character; and Mr, 
Meadows, as Mr. Snitchey, threw in those peculiar 
touches which render dullness amusing and deceive 
us into th. belief, for the nonce, that it means some- 
thing. Miss May,as Marion, acted with sweetness ;— 
but she is scarcely strong enough of voice to filla 
large theatre. At the conclusion, Mr. A. Sinith was 
called for,—and deserved the honour, for the skilful 
and successful manner in which he has contrived to 
put so undramatic a story on the stage. He has 
taken every opportunity of making Clemency New- 
come important,—and therein shown great judgment. 


—— 


























Musica, anp Dramatic Gossip.—With regard 
to the republication of ancient pianoforte music we 
have received the following note, from a valued cor- 
respondent. 

Edinburgh, Dee. 

In the last number of the Atienewm it is said, “ A 
good, complete, cheap and correct edition of the Clavier 
music of Sebastian Bach would be now, we think, success- 
ful.” Will you permit me to add that such an edition of 
the harpsichord music of C. P. E, Bach would be not less 
successful. Even twenty-five ago, it was found very 
difficult to procure copies of his § s for the harpsichord 
alone, and for the harpsichord with accompaniments for 
violin and violoncello. It was this great musician who revo- 
lutionized the style of harpsichord music; and it is curious 
to trace his powerful influence in the Sonatas of Haydn and 
Mozart. Most desirable it is that classical music should 
take place of that “ weak, washy, everlasting flood” of mere 
notes, which has so long deluged all Europe. 

G. F. Granam, 

In this recommendation we heartily concur; havin 

} 3 8 
long valued this second Bach as foremost among the 
inventors for his instrument. “ If we consult his ‘Art of 
Playing the Pianoforte’” (to quote from an article on 
the subject published many years since) “besides a 
body of admirable precepts which ‘are of all time,’ and 
a series of manual exercises which would suffice, if 
strictly practised, to make a player capable of exe- 
cuting most classical music—we shall find in the sub- 
joined examples instances of all the modern airs and 
graces,—nay, the very terms, which belong to the 
free style; and by an exaggeration of which senti- 
ment becomes affectation and liberty licentiousness, 
—as a thousand recent instances testify. Some of the 
florid adagios, fantasias, and cadenzas come 80 near 
to the taste of our own day, that a musician of scanty 
invention might have recourse to them without run- 
ning much risk of being detected in pillaging his 
grandfather.” 

The edition of Beethoven’s Quartetts by M. Rous- 














selot is now complete, Extraordinary pains, it is 
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said, have been taken in the editing thereof; though 
what these can imply beyond a very careful cor- 
rection of the press, we cannot comprehend. The 
word is one put to hard duty now-a-days. However, 
it is not our purpose to criticize on the occasion, so 
much as to express a wish, that—this task happily 
and handsomely terminated—M. Rousselot, or some 
one else equally conscientious, would give the 
amateurs a neat, cheap, and portable edition of these 
superb worksin score. There are few instrumentalists 
to whom such a publication would not be welcome, 
—for reference, for study, and (as regards players 
on keyed instruments) for private pleasure. Every 
means used to promote familiar knowledge on the 
part of a general audience would redound to the 
credit of the special players for whom these Quartetts 
were written, with “compound interest.” 

Among the thousand and one rumours current 
with regard to Covent Garden on changing its 
condition (and, possibly, name,) we observe a report, 
which, if not true, deserves to be so:—that, at 
the close of the Italian season, there is an intention 
of giving English opera with the same orchestra 
and chorus. This sounds promising for our instru- 
mentalists, for our composers, and for the public. 
—Our contemporaries declare that Mr. Macready 
disclaims any intention of again undertaking the 
cares of theatrical management ;—that, on the con- 
trary, he has made arrangements to retire from the 
stage at the end of two years. 
Madame Vestris intends shortly taking leave of the 
stage, in consequence of bad health. Should this be 
the case, it is much to be wished that she might still 
continue “ her relations’ with the public as directress: 
—her taste, administration of details, and justice to 
authors, having been severely missed in the world 
of amusement. Why not establish a comic opera, 
under her guidance ?—Let us add—while on the 
chapter of announcements and contradictions—that 
some of our contemporaries repudiate the idea of 
Mr. Bunn quitting Drury Lane, relinquishing his 
separate claim on Mdlle. Lind, or taking office 
under Mr. Lumley. — The playbills, we observe, 
announce the coming début of Miss Bassano at the 
Princess's Theatre: we presume to take part in 
comic and sentimental musical drama. * Anna Bo- 
lena’ is mentioned as in preparation. There wants 
but an accomplished baritone to make the present 
musical company, thus reinforced, very strong; though 
the addition to Madame Albertazzi and Miss Sara 
Flower of the new songstress, once again reminds us 
of our present poverty in soprano as compared with 
mezzo-soprano and contralto voices. 

The “ movement” which tends towards increasing 
interest in classical music is felt, it seems, in 
America no less than in England. A number of the 
New York Enquirer contains a long and elaborate 
article devoted to the first concert for the season 
of the Philharmonic Society,—which took place 
on the 21st of November. The performances at 
these meetings appear to be exclusively instru- 
mental:—the programme of the first consisted of 
Spohr’s symphony, * Die Weihe der Tone,’ a piano- 
forte Concerto by Chopin, and Overtures by Berlioz 
and Reissiger. If inferences may be drawn from 
the tone and taste of a critique,— our far-away 
cousins appear thoroughly in earnest. It suits our 


notions of sincerity in Art, too, to read of the gentle- | 


man who played the pianoforte solo gliding back into 
the orchestra—his exhibition over—to take up the 
tenortrombone. The room where the Philharmonic 
Society meets is pronounced insufficient. Mr. Loder 
is its conductor. His lady—formerly, if we mistake 
not, Miss Woodyatt—is announced as a singer at 
Signor Sivori’s Concert at the Tabernacle: so, 
also, is the buffo of our earliest opera days, Signor De 
Begnis. It is only a few days since—to make a wide 
digression—that we saw an announcement of the 
Fatima and Zerlina“of a yet earlier period, the 
Signor’s lady, Madame Ronzi, planning a concert tour 
in Holland. However small may be the amount of 
vocal power left to either, few of the singers educated 
on the new plan will be able to sing for either 
Americans or Dutch after so many years of service. 
Perhaps by the time that we are retiring from our 
tuneful labours, the old truth according to which 
these evergreen artists were trained,—no single illus- 
tration of which we canafford to overlook,—will have 
come into fashion again!—Less harmonious sounds 





They add, that | 





than these have also reached us from the other 
side of the Atlantic. It appears that that ingenious 
gentleman, M. Leopold de Meyer, and a more 
recently arrived pianist, M. Herz, have been in- 
dulging in a most animated newspaper war of vitupe- 
ration, This would be of small consequence and less 
interest, did not the progress of the strife disclose a 
coarse and direct amount of tampering with the press 
—referred to as an habitual matter—which speaks 
ill for the prospects of Art in America, It is with no 
desire for superfluous paradox or superfine point, 
that we assert one week of bought paragraphs to be 
as mischievous to the interests of Music in a com- 
paratively new country as one season of Philhar- 
monic Concerts is beneficial. The Americans are 
beginning at the wrong end with a vengeance, if, 
under the notion of establishing Art, they resort to 
those poisonous and empirical practices or pursuits 
which, by many, are sadly thought to belong to, and 
foreshow, its epoch of decay. 

Referring to the remarks which we have recently 
offered on the expediency of revival in Italian Opera, 
and to our judgment of Verdi as a composer which 
we have seen small reason to change—it is with no 
surprise that we record the failure of his * I cue Fos- 
cari,’ performed last week in Paris,—in spite of the 
excellent singing of Mdme. Grisi, MM. Mario and 
Coletti. Among the artists arrived for the season 
at Paris is M. Servais.—Mdlle. Lemercier is much 
praised by the journals for her excellent singing and 
acting of Mdlle. Darcier’s characters at the Opéra 
Comique. 

The daily papers announce the death, at Paris, of 
a very aged artist, M. Deshayes—in his day, a brave 
and heroic opera dancer. Let no one smile at our 
second epithet as applied to the last of the pompous 
and mythological school: who stood solemnly by 
while Cytherea pirouetted in a hoop; or the Queen 
of Heaven descended from her peacock-chariot, with 
a full-dressed perruque— powder, pommade, and 
cushion included! Some years ago, it was the old 
gentleman’s chief delight and occupation to super- 
intend the studies of the sisters Elssler. Since they 
left Paris, he has been more rarely seen: and it was 
not till the chronicle of the week recorded his depar- 
ture, that we remembered how recently ballet-land 
had retained such a relic of its grand Arcadian days! 

The Belgian papers lay great stress on a new instru- 
ment—the Mattau-hydrophon—which has been just 
completed by the artist whose name it bears, From 
what we can gather, this is merely an extended repro- 
duction of the harmonica, with which L’ Inglesina 
(Miss Cecilia Davis) used to diversify her perform- 
ances: the principle of musical sounds produced 
from glasses containing water being no novelty. M. 
Mattau’s instrument, however, has a register of six 
octaves and a half, the notes of which are described 
as being all in perfect tune. For solo exhibition, all 
these instruments of vibration (so to say) are apt to 
berome wearisome from the monotonous excess of 
certain agreeable and expressive qualities. We have 
never, however, been able to understand why in- 
strument of this family, like the tribe to which the 
harp and guitar belong, [vide Ath. No. 912] might 
not be grouped so as to form a feature and an en- 
richment of the orchestra. 

The title of a new opera given at the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, is ‘Guttemberg,’ with music by 
Herr Fiichs. It is said to have pleased moderately. 
H.M. the King of Prussia’s fancy for translated 
Greek tragedies continues; since the trilogy of /Es- 
chylus on the story of Orestes is commanded for 
Potsdam—the translation by Herr Franz—the mise 
en scene by Tieck, the poet—and the choral music 
by Meyerbeer. Ernst is at Berlin ;—playing, we are 
told, with greater success than ever. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 13,—A com- 
munication was made by M. Pélouze giving an 
estimate of the cost of manufacture of fulminating 
cotton._A paper was received from M. Lassaigne, 
on the confined air of stables, in which a certain 
nuinber of horses breathe during a fixed period. M. 
Lassaigne shows the quantity of carbonic acid gas con- 
tained in the air at different heights; and inculcates 
the necessity of greater care in the ventilation of stables 
than is generally observed. It appears from his ex- 
periments that the quantity of carbonic acid gas given 





out by a full-sized horse in one hour is equal to the 
third of the volume of the animal, or 219 litres, The 
proportion of carbonic acid gas exhaled by a man 
within the same period is as 1 to 12. M. Lassai 
enters into instructions for ventilation._M. Libri laid 
before the Academy some samples of bread made 
with wheaten flour and the pulp of beet-root in 
nearly equal proportions. It has nearly theappearance 
of wheaten bread, and is not at all disagreeable to the 
taste. The mode of preparation is very simple; for 
it consists solely in grating the root, and mixing it with 
the flour, then proceeding with the panification in 
the ordinary way.—The Academy, having been in- 
formed that Baron Benjamin Deiessert, one of the 
honorary secretaries, is in a state of health which 
causes uneasiness to his friends, resolved that a 
committee should proceed to his house to convey te 
him the assurance of the deep interest that the 
Academy takes in his position, and its earnest desire 
for his recovery. 

Art-Union of London.—Dec. 22.—A letter, signed “T, 
R.,” relating to the delay in the delivery of the Society's 
prints, having appeared in your journal of the 19th inst., 
you will perhaps give a place to a few lines in reply. The 
answer that “the plate is under repair,” has, in no case, 
been given to those applying for prints. Before a single 
impression was issued, ten thousand were in hand,—having 
been produced from eighteen plates: and the immediate 
demand which absorbed unexpectedly the whole number, 
large as it was, within three days after the plate was due, 
compelled the Council to suspend the delivery of prints 
until a sufficient number of new plates are prepared.—T. & 
Watson, Assistant-Secretary. 

Probable Submarine Volcano.—The ship Helena 
on her late passage from Batavia to Canten, when 
in Jat. 16° N., long. 125°E.., fell in with immense fields 
of floating pumice-stones, apparently not having been 
long erupted; as samples that were picked up were 
perfectly clear of slime or grass,—which would not 
have been the case had they been long afloat. Many 
pieces were as large as a common bucket. The 
nearest iand to windward was the Mariannes, or 
Ladrone Islands,—about 1,000 miles off. It seems 
impossible that they could have come from thence, 
—nor could they have come from Luconia, dead to 
windward.—Morning Paper. 

Form of Theatres. — Dec, 22.—Having read with great 
interest the report of the debates of the Decorative 
Art Society in last week’s Atheneum, may I be per- 
mitted to call attention to one distinction overlooked 
—it seems to me—by the speakers who discussed 
the canonical form of the theatre? Surely this must 
depend, in some part, on the special uses to which 
the theatre isto be put. Atallevents, I cannot but think 
that a stage on the proportions of Palladio’s Olympic 
Theatre at Vicenza is fit only for antique and classical 
drama: because it can be arranged only after the 
fashion of that exceptional building,—and closed in, 
at a very short distance from the orchestra, by a set 
scene. Otherwise, the disproportionate size of the 
area (to say nothing of its dependencies, side scenes, 
&c., being commanded by every spectator) would 
render removal and change of scenery difficult; and 
call for an employment of supernumeraries, back- 
ground figures, &c. not possible—save, perhaps, ina 
court theatre, where cost is of no consequence. Again, 
the half oval, as proposed, would be untenable by an 
operatic corps, according to our present orchestral 
necessities. It is needless to point out that, were 
the instruments, in place of being spread in a strag- 
gling row along thediameter of the curve, concentrated 
in a cubical space towards the centre, the comfort of 
the spectators in the pit, their powers of hearing and 
of judging effects, &c., must suffer largely. Other 
hindrances and drawbacks suggest themselves :—but 
what has been said may, possibly, suffice to turn the 
attention of those interested in the matter to its further 
examination. Cc. 

A Contrast.—When the line of rail is complet 
between Berwick and Newcastle, the journey from 
Edinburgh to London will be a matter of 15 or 16 
hours. Little more than a century ago we find the 
following :—‘* May 9, 1734.—A coach will set out 
towards the end of next week for London, or any 
place on the road. To be performed in nine days,— 
being three days sooner than any other coach that 
travels the road; for which purpose cight stout horses 
are stationed at proper distances.”— Standard, 





To Corresponpents.—E, C.—S. W. F.—A. L.—J. E. 8. 
W. C. B.—C. J. C_—C.—D, T. G.—received. 

The series of papers on German Literature sppeared in 
the Atheneum in,the year 1835,—commencing in No. 385. 
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N;.1000] 
2mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, ie - 
TREA T TSE ON GEOLOGY, 
gn which the Discoveries of that Science are reconciled with 
ihe Scriptures and the ee a ns of the Earth are 
th —~ of benefit to 
shows to be the sours JAMES TROTTER, 
Minister of the Pres aetalen Church, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
Geld by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall & 


Co. London. 





“ THE ond IN THE MOON.” 


On the Ist « of January, 1847, will be published, price Sixpence, 
Edited by AL BER? SMITH and ANGUS B. RE 
NO. I. OF 
HE MAN IN THE MOON,” 
a Monthly Bs view and Bull on of New Measures, New 
en, New Books New Plays, New Jokes, and New Nonsense ; 
being an Act for the Amalg amation of ‘the Broad Gauge of Fancy 
with the Narrow Gauge ef Fact, into the Grand Geners al Amuse- 
men’ Junction. 


And sold 


Clark, Warwick-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


ndon 
in n in the Kingdom. 


at every Railway Static 
——_—____ 


TURNER'S CHE MISTRY—NEW EDITION. © 
Now ready, Part I. (Inorg anic Chamistey, complete,) Svo. 15s. 


URNERS CHE M Is’ TRY, Eighth Edition. 
By BARON LIEBIG, Professor of Chemlones in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, and W ILLIAM GR EGORY, D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of E dinburgh. 1 vi ae 8v0, 
#gt PART 2(ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, COMPLETE,) WILL 
BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
London: T aylor & Ww alton, 28, U pper Gower street. 


ARDENERS’ C HRON ICLE.—The First 
Nemper, for 1847, of the GARDENERs’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE will be publis shed January 2 
The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor LINDLEY. A “y ro- 
gpectus, with Plan. and List of Contributors, sent free by px 0 
all who furnish their address to the Office, 5, Upper Wellingto he 
street, Covent garden, vl mdon. 

How ready. New E ditic n, in small &vo. price 3s. cloth lettered, 
‘ATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS ; 
= eir History, and the Events which led to their Discovery. 

With a short Explanation of some of the peeactyel Natural Phe- 
nomena. Por the use of Schools and Fami 
By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT. 7 
“We recommend it to the attention of parents and tutors.” 
Essex Standard. 
* 4 vast quantity of information is so admirably condensed, and 
go much really useful knowledge is conveyed in so pleasing and in- 
telligible a style, that we can honestly award praise 
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(EDMUND) 


Loyal 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


1. 
ERSKINE’S (LORD) SPEECHES. 


Royal 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


il. 
SHERIDAN'S (R. B.) SPEECHES. 
Royal Svo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
“Pp. 876), beautifully bound in cloth, 
e One Guinea, 

The MODE RN ‘ORA’ TOR ; containing a com- 
plete Collection of the most celebrated Speeches of the Earl of 
Chatham, the sht Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Lord 
Erskine, and the Kight Lion. Edmund Burke. 

Aylott < Jones, 8, Paternoster-r Ww. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 














n small &vo. cloth, price 6s. 
THE cou N’ [RY HOUSE; and other Poems. 

By JAMES PRIOR, F.S.A. M.R.LA. &., Author of the 
‘Life of Burke,’ * Life of Goldsmith,’ &c. 

“ Having merely given a very brief introduction to it now, we 
may probably return to this volume, which not only deserves it of 
itself, but as the production of the author of the excellent lives of 
Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith. It is unusual to assail us 
in another dey artment of literature, palmam qui meruit ferat, and 
we cannot disapprove of a worthy ambition. ”- Literary Gazette. 

“While writing the Life of Goldsmith we might almost believe 
that he had found the lyre ofthe poet, and swept it with a master’s 
hand.”— Nautical Standard. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON'S € HRIST MAS PRE SENT T TO 


CHILDREN. 
AUNT BALLADS. 
THE 





CARRY’S 
ADVENTURES OF A WOOD-SPRITE. 
THE STORY OF BLANCHE AND BRUTIKIN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON 

Foolseap 4to. with # 8 Dilustrative Drawings by John Absolon, in 
an appropriate picture-cover. 

*y* All the new Present- Be sae for the Season, 
somest bindings, may now be had of 
Joseph Cundail, 12 .. Old Bond-street. 


in the hand- 





7 ately  publishe d, price 6s. 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
OSTHUMOUS SERMONS, 
with PASTORAL LETTERS. 
By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, a.M. eo of Streatham. 
Also, pric ea 

Second Editions of the First “a Second Volumes 

of POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. By the Kev. H. BLUNT. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Famity Exposttion of the PentaTEvCH— 
Soe. <TS, 6s.; EXODUS and LEVITICUS, 3rd edition, ts. ; and 
BERKS and DEUTERONOMY, 6s.—SE RMONS preached at 
Trinity Charch, Upper Chelsea. 6th edition, 12mo. 6s seth _ 
LECT RES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 5s. 6¢. clo 
Sth edition —On JACOB. 16 h edition, 4s. 6¢.—On St. PETE i 
17th a ia. 6d — On ABRAHAM. 1ith edition, 5s. 6¢.—On 
St. PAUL. loth edition, 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each.—On OUR LORD and 
SAV tou R JE 3US CHRIST. 3 vols. 5s. 6d. each, 11th edition.— 
DISCOU RSES on some of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. oth edition, 5s. Gd.—EX POSITION of 
the EPISTLE to ithe SEVEN CHURCHES bth dition. 5a. 6d, 
cloth. YO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of the 
LORDS SU ‘Pp P ® 8th edition, ls. — TRIAL of the SPIRITS, 
7th edition, 1s. 6c 
pgablished by rn "Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 
Adams & Co, Paternoster-row, 














NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED 
THIS DAY 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


HOWITT’S HOMES and HAUNTS of 
the BRITISH POETS. 2 with numerous 
Illustrations by WiLLIAM and Ggorce Mgasom, 30s. 
bound. 


vols. 8vo. 


Il. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S CANOE 
VOYAGE to the MINNAY SOTOR. 
Map and Plates, 28s. bound, 


2 vols. 8vo. with 


lll. 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS'S LIFE and 
TIMES of SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 8vo. 


with Portrait, 15s. bound. 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of GEN 
PEPE. WRITTEN by HIMSELF. 
lu. 11s, 6d. 


vERAL 


3 vols. post Syo. 


v. 

The NEW and CONCLUDING 
of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With a MEMOIR 
of the Rev. R. H. BARHAM. Edited by his SON. 
1 vol. with Illustrations by Lezcu and Grorce Creix- 
SHANK, 10s. 6d. 


SERIES 


Also, now ready. 
vi. 
THE WILL; or, the Hair Broruers. 


A Novet. 3 vols. 


Vil. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING, 
The TRIAL of the EARL and COUN- 
TESS of SOMERSET for the MURDER of SIR 
THOMAS OVERBURY. By ANDREW AMOS, Esq, 
8vo. with Portrait, 15s. bound. 


Vill. 
EDITION of an ANTI- 
THROUGH the STREETS of 
SMITH. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A SECOND 
QUARIAN RAMBLE 
LONDON. By JOHN THOMAS 
28s. 

IX. 

NISON and the CUM- 


by Mrs. HOFLAND. 3 


DANIEL DEN 
BERLAND STATESMAN. 
vols. 


x. 
THE QUEEN’S COOK. 
SECOND EDITION of FRANCA- 


TELLI’'S MODERN COOK. 8vo. with Engravings, 15s. 


xI. 

SECOND EDITION of LORD 
MALMESBURY'’'s DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his GRANDSON, the THIRD EARL. 4 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 3/. 


XxIL. 
SECOND EDITION of the 
TANTE;; or, the LONDON SEASON, 
3 vols. 


DEBU- 


By Mrs. GORE, 





Ricuarp Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








ELEGANT 
LITERARY PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


nee 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits and Map, 24 2«. bound. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FER- 
DINAND AND ISABELLA, THE CATHOLIC OF SPAIN, 
3 vols. Svo. with Portraits, 2/ 2s. bound. 4th edit. 


PICTURESQUE 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPAIN. By NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. Imperial 8yo. 
haudsomely bound and printed, with numerous splendid En- 


gravings, 14 1s. (India proofs, 14. lis. G&) 2nd edit. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND 

TOMBS OF YPT, NUBIA AND PALESTINE LN 1845-46, 
ROMER 2 





By MRS. 


1, 8. bound 


ENGLISH HISTORY. A NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir HENRY ELLIS, F.R.s. &c. 4 vols. post vo. with 
Portraits, 2/ 2s. bound. 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON 
RATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. 
l vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE BOOK OF 
WILLIAM HOWITT. 
gravings, 6s. 7th edition. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER AND 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD ; OR, THE PRETENDERS 
AND THEIR ADHERENTS. By J 


HENEAGE JESSE. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 14 8s. bound, 2nd edition. 


vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 


ART, LITE- 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


THE SEASONS. By 


In a neat pocket volume, with 13 En- 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE HOUSES OF NASSAU AND HANOVER, 


By J. H. JESSE. 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 242s bound. 2nd edit. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DUKING == REIGN OF THE STUARTS. By J. 
J ESSE. vols. 8vo. with Engravings from Original I ~* 3, 
20. 16s, Goan 2nd edition. 
MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. By Mrs. 
THOMSON. 2s, bound. 
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AND MARVELS 3y THOMAS LINGOLDSBY. 2 vols. 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGS. By Epwarp Jegssg, 


Esq. Small 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 14 1s, bound. 





MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN, 
Edited by“ BOZ.” Wirn Appitions ny CaaRLes WaHiTeneaD. 
With Portraits and 12 Humorous Lllustrations by Cruikshank, 
6s. neatly bound. 3rd edition. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. Including all his popular 
Songs and Ballads) Witha Memoir. Edited by his Wipow. 2 
vols. post Svo. with a Portrait, 16s, 


TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER. 
A. ©. CARMICHAEL. 12mo. 4s. 
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THE ROMANCES AND NOVELS OF J, 


FENIMORE COOPER.—The Pilot, The Spy, The Last of the 
Mohicans. the Pioneers, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, Ihe Ber- 
derers, The Water Witch, The Bravo, The Red Rover, The 


Headsman, The Heidenmauer, Precaution, Homeward Bou: 
The Pathfinder, The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, The Jack 
o' Lantern. Neatly bound and embellished, with new Prefaces 
written expressly for this edition by the Author. In 18 vols. 
Sl, 8a, 


APT. MARRYAT’S NAVAL STORIES.— 
ee Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, 
King’s Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, The Pacha 
of Many Tales. Each complete in one vol. neatly bound and 
embellished, 6s. 

MISS AUSTEN'S WORKS. —Sense and Sensi- 
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suasion, Pride and Prejudice. In 5 vols. neatly bound and em» 
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SELF-CONTROL AND DISCIPLINE. By 
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MARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, AND DES- 
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Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
¥** To be had of all Booksellers. 
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ready on the 3!st Decembe: 


THE WESTMIN ‘STER REVIEW, 
for JANUARY, 1847. 


HE FOREIGN QU ARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXVL. for JANUARY, 
George Luxford, 1,W hitefriars-street, Fleet. street. 


EW, No. CLVIL, 


No. XCL, 





will be published NEXT Ww EE. K. 
Contents. 
1, The MARQUIS of MONTROSE. 
2. TALES by a BARRISTER. 
3. PRESENT STATE of SCIENCE—FARADAY'S DIS- 
COURSES. 


4 The RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

& The STUARTS in ITALY. 

6 GIL VICENTE—PORTUGUESE DRAMA. 

7. IRELAND. 

& DIVISION of PROPERTY in FRANCE. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MON DES. 
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uays and Legends of the Thames. 
Prussian Military Memoirs. 
appenberg’s Anglo-Saxons. 
Scottish Melodies, by Delta. 
General Mack ; a C hristms as Carol. 
Reflections suggested by the Career of the Late Premier. 
William Black wood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, 
Paternoster-row, London. 
Ns AS — 
alt Ss EDIN BU RG HH “M AGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1847, price One Shilling, will contain, among 
other interesting articles, the following, viz. 
A Visit to Auch Melvich, by Sir Thomas Dic k Lauder, Bart. 
Life and Correspondence of Foster, by the Author of ‘ A Gallery 
of Literary Portrai 
Legal Taxes and H indrances on Scottish Herliahie ~ =~ ms. 
Notes on Walter Savage Landor, by TI s De Quin 
Western Locomotion. An Ower Tru 
= +A Lives of the English “Chancellors. 























Second 


The Letters and Dispatches of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Phe Buchanites from First vo Last. 
The Annuals for 1817 


oetry. 
Literary Register, &c. &c. &c. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; Cum- 
ming & Fer Dublin. 











M AUND’S BOTANIC GARDEN, 
a ‘Ragravings of Flowers, Directions for Culture, &c.. is 
Jarged, without increase of price, by the addition of The 
PRUITIST. with Engravings of Apples, Pears, and other Fruits, 
their H ey. ualities, Oatiure. &e. 

The N or January, 1847, being the commencement of the 
volume, affords & most favourable opportunity for all who are fond 
of fruits end flowers to commence taking this very complete assist- 

garden. 
May be orde red of any Bookseller. 
toad” 1s, 6d, ; Small, is.; Gardeners’ Edition, without ‘ Fruit- 


Groombridge & Sons, London. 
W ORKS BY R. HILEY:— 


English Grammar Style, Kc. 3s. 6d. 
Exercises to the Grammar, 2s. 

Key to the English Exercises, 3s. 
Abridgment of the Grammar, Is. 6d. 
Outlines of English Grammar, 94d. 

Junior Progressive English Composition, 1s. 6d. 
Middle English Composition, 1s. 6d. 
Progressive Geography, 1s. 6d. 

Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. 

10. First Latin Exercises, ls. 6d. 

11. Arithmetical Companion, ls. 6d. 

12. Key to Arithmetical Companion, Is. 6d. 
Yondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Co. Leeds: Harrison. 
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\ RS. HALL’S NEW IRISH FAIRY 
a ao ye the First will be published, illustrated by 
twenty Taw engravings en wood, from the pencil of J. Noel 
Paton, R.8.A., in the January Number of the Art-U nron Journal. 
May be sae ‘of any Bookseller in town or country. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


‘HE ART-UNION JOURNAL.—On more 
than one occasion, incidentally, we have noticed this pub- 
lication with favour. It seems to us, on the whole, excellently 
adapted to its professed objects, and very honest and zealous in the 
pursuit of them. Practically, its success must do good. Its en- 
gravings (which are selected with taste, very well executed, and 
given in surprising abundance) cannot fail of promoting both know- 
ledge and taste in this direction. Its papers are sensible and 
various; it has the occasional attraction of very graceful litera- 
ture ; its information is carefully collected; and its attention to 
Ornamental and Decorative Art, as well as to the branches of 
Design in connexion with Manufactures, have made it a really 
important ally to the Government Schools. We are glad that its 
resources are to be increased with the new year, and its scope en- 
larged. "—Examiner, Dec. 19. 

‘Tne Art-Union JouRNAL.—We observe that this unique and 
important periodical is to commence a new and enlarged series 
with the first number in January next. It is by express command 
to be dedicated to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who by 
this act of patronage displays the interest he takes in Art, and his 
sense of the merit of the particular nee devoted to its exposi- 
tion. The distinction is deserved. The* Art-Unron’ is produced 
with great taste, contains numerous illustrations of ex« yuisite 
beauty, and has certainly done more than any periodical ever 
issued to improve the Arts of Design, and to raise the standard of 
taste in Decorative and Manufacturing Art. Under the distin- 
guished patronage with which it is now honoured, we may antici- 
pate that the circulation of this elegant Journal will be materially 
increased, and its usefulness be proportionably extended.”"—&ri- 
tannia, Nov. 28. 

© hapman and Hall, 186, , Strand. 














RP. mare EDITION OF THE | PRAYER-BOOK. 
price 1/. 16s. the 5th edition of 
THE 





ito. 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, with Notes, 
Practical and Historical, from approved Writers of the Church of 
England. - 
Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of bown and Conner. 

*y* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the Planof 
D'Oyly and Mant’ vily Bible, issued by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and is printed uniformly with, and 
forms a suitable Compavion to, that Work. he Canons and Con- 
stitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced i into the present Edition. 

Riv ingtons. Paul's ‘hure hyard, and ay aterloo-p lace. 

















Just published by the ‘Stationers’ “Company, price ls, 
‘HE ENGLISHMANS AND FAMILY 
ALMANACK ; or, Daily Calendar of ¢ eral Information 

for the Year 1847, conts sining, besides all the asual contents of 
the most copious Almanacks, a Complete Epitome of the most use- 
sul and necessary information comprised in the Court Kalendar, 
and other publications, entitled the * Red Book.” 
OHNSON’S GARDENER’S ALMANACK 
for 1847, price 1s.,is just Published by the Stationers’ Com- 

any. Besides the usual contents of an Almanack, it contains 
ull information of all the floricultural discoveries of the past 
year, and directions for the future; highly improved information 
relative to the Potato ; Garden Calendars, &c. 


BRITISH FARMER'S ALMANACK. 
ONALDSON'S BRITISH FARMER'S 
ALMANACK for 1847, price 1s. just published by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, contains - important paper on the Potato 
by an eminent Horticulturalis 
‘x* This Almanack is edie i by JOHN DONALDSON, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture at the College at Hoddesdo p and besides 
the usual contents of an Almanck, with Pract Rules for the 
Farmer and the Gardener in every month, pre Ser is a large variety 
of matter intelligible to, and easily practised by every description 
of land cultivator. The List of Pairs of the t nited Kingdom, 
wholly in the alphabetical order of places, is an article of much 
attraction. 





































On Bot h December will be published, price 4s. bound in red, 
OLIVER AND BOYD'S 
Tr + ; 7 ‘ 
EW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
a and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1847 
The work will contain all the usual Commercial, Agricultural, 
and Statistical Information ; Abstracts of Thirty Statutes affect 
ing Scotland, passed during the last Session, including the Cor- 
poration Monop. lies’ pate Act for amending the Laws relating to 
Friendly Societies, RKailwa: Dissolution Act, Act to regulate 
Joint-Stock Banks in Se cotland and Ireland, Sanatory Regulations 
Act, Steam Vessels’ 9 ation Act, Lands’ Drainage Act, Cus- 
toms’ Regulation Act, . ; Abstracts of Parliamentary Papers. 
including a View of the 3 Navigation of Scotland in 1845; Lists of 
the Navy and Army, with the recent Brevet Promotions ; also of 
the Officers holding Commissions in the — of North Britain ; : 
Lists connected with the Clergy, Law Officers, Banks, Magistracy, 
Education, Literary, Scientific, and Charitable Institutions, &. &e 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co ‘0. London. 




















Gov EREIGN LIF E- ASSUR ANCE 
\ COMPANY, No. 5, St. James's- street, London. 
rust 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Claude Edward scott, Esq. 
Directors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy- Chairman— T. C. Granger, Esq. M.P. 
John Ashburner, Es dD. | John Gardiner, F sq. 
T. M. B. Batard, § Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Lord Macdonald. 
Henry Broadwood, Esq. M.P. Alexander Ogilvie, Es 
Chas. Fairbrother, Esq. Ald. Henry William P ownail, Esq. 
Assurances granted on favourable terms. 
The Kates of Premium, of which the following are specimens, 
are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
Anuual Premiums for Assuring £100 :— 





Sir A. Brydges Henniker, pest. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M. 








Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | For Whole Life. 





o | #110 | £118 | £137 





~A new Plan of Accumulative . ‘Assurance, by depositing instead 
“at Premiums, thus— 

the Deposit Plan, commencing at "a age of twenty, 40/. per 

annum secures the Assured at - re age Oo 





Wa Policy ew 4 
39 ° . 0 
49 - os ee . 0 
59 _ ee o o. 8 

- 0 


Deferred Annuities, to commence at any specitied =, granted 
either with or without return of the Sens S in case the age at 
which the annuity is to com meet is not attai 

D. DAVEN PORT, Secretary. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS: 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spe 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language, xpeling, 
edition, price is. 6¢. bound. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and § lling, 
upon an entirely new and original plan, by which dissyltabler are 
rendered as easy as monosyllables ; with numerous entertaini 
and instructive Reading Lessons, in prose and verse. 30th edition, 
price is. 6d. bound 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. 20th edition, price 64, 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co, Ha 
milton & Co., Darton & Co., Aylott & Jones, Relfe & Fletcher. 
Orr & Co., London ; : H. Mozley & Son, Derb oy; Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; J. M’Glashan, Dublin. 

TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

amar LIFE—ANNT ITIES 3 
“Cornhill inl — street, London ; —— se-green, Dublin; 
nd Esplanade, H sabers % 
Instituted a D. 1714, 

FIRE PROFITS. — Notice is hereby given, 
the date hereof, all s peeoane effecting Inccenial Insurances wil) 
allowed One Ye remium and Duty ; and also a P articipation 
in the Pre ofits thereof at the expiration of every Seven Yeurs, with 
out incurring any responsibility 

Insurar already effected may be altered accordingly 

he system of returning Profits on Fire Insura ances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 1714 

I pocomber ist, 1845.) 
LIFE PROFITS, — Examples of the Additions to Life Poli, 





hat from and after 























leg 

in Great Britain 
Age of the Insured 28 | Sum Insured £2,500 | With Bonus £3,105 
~ 49 _ ) = 6.148 
—_ 61 = 1,100 on 1.285 


_ 45 _ 1,000 — 12 

= gpa without Profits may be effected at R stes considerably 
reduce 

EXTENDED SYSTEM OF LIFE INSUBANCE in three dif. 
— modes :— 

A lower scale of Premium for the first few years, to be in- 

commll afterwards for the remainder of Life. 

2nd. Two-thirds only of the Premium required to be paid; the 
balance to be deducted, with Interest, when the claim is payable, 
or may be paid previously if desired. 

ard. A moderate increase of Premium = first few years, and 
afterwards to be reduced for the remainder of L Life. 

*y* Agents 






are wanted in places where 1 me at present are 
THOM ‘AS LEWIs, Secretary, 


appointed. 
y\coTt rISH UNION ASS URANCE 
bo ft 
The yr General Court of Proprietors of the Scottish Union 
e Company was held in the W, ‘aterl 0 Hote i, + Eadbuburgh 
. nendey, the 2nd day of December isu 
i Sheriff of Ros n the C} 
giving a de t atement ¢ “of the 
Company's affairs for the year ending Ist of August last, and em- 
bracing the results of the investigation into the life artment 
for the five years preceding that date, was submitted to the meet- 


















t was stated in the Keport, t the business done in the life 
department during the past y« ar onsiderably ex coed d that done 
in the previous year, both in the number of policies issued and in 
the amount insured. 

A bonus was declared upon all policies entitled to participate, 
effected prior to ist August 1846 averaging more than 14 per cent, 
per annum on the « riginal sums insured. 

The following table exhibits the additions made to policies of 
1,000. each, which have been in existence twelve complete years, 
from ist August 1834 :— 

Age when First Bonus Second Ronus Total Sum 

Assured | for Seven Years, for Five Years, payable in 

under from 1834 to 184L. from 1841 to 1846. Case of Death, 

















| £. 2. a. d, 

30 133 7 6 x 
35 13519 0 a 
40 13815 6 7 
uv 





45 142 9 6 


ao 4517 6 
A Dividend was declared pay — le to the share 
January 1547, at the rate of 6; per c 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
Governor— His Grace the Duke of Hamilt n and Brandon. 
Deputy-Governor—The Most Noble the is of Queensberry, 
London Board of Directio 
President—Right Hon. the Eari of Mansfield. 
Vice-President— Right Hon. the Earl of Seafield, 
Acting Directors. 
| Robert Murray, Esq. 
Ric t ard Oliverson, Esq. 








Charles Balfour, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, E 
James Gooden, Fs 
H. M. Kemshead, 1 
John Kingston, Esq. 
Geo, Ramsay, E 
London Jo‘nt Stock Bank, 
Duffin, Esq. Surgeon. 
Messrs. Oliverson, Denby & Lavie, Solicitors. 
Samuel Beazley, Esq. Surveyor. 
By order of * Board, F. G. SMITH, Sec retary, 
Scottish Union Office, 37, Cornhill, London. 


Scorris a U NION FIRE and LIFE 
RANCE COMPANY. No. Cornhill, London. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GLVE N, that a Dividend of ox per eens. 
on the Capital stock of this Corpors ation, will become PAYA 
on the 2nd January next; and Pr etors resident in and near 
London can receive the same at the Offi e, 37, Cornhill, on thator 
any subsequent day, between the hours of ) and 4 o'clock. 
By order of the Board, F. G. SMITH, secretary. 
37 Cornhill. December 1546. 























‘HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. e. 20. 
62, King William-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, St. David 
street, Edinburgh ; and6, King-street, Mie o-square, Bristol. 
Capiltal, ONE MILT 
Trustees and ae 
George Bousfield, Esq. S. Morton Peto, Esq. 


Thomas Challis % & Ald. | | Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob (seorge Cope, Esq. | Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. } Edward Smith, Esq. 


Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon, 

Richard Hollier, Esq. John w ilks, sq 

Charles Hindley. Esq. M.P. Edward W som "Esa. 

The Christmas Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on appl cation at the Head (ffices of the Company, 
or of any of its Agents throughout the country. 

In the Life Department the Company continnes to transact 
business relating to Lile Assurances, Annuities. and Famil 
Endowrnents, upon the most liberal terms consistent with soup 
principles and public security 

oans also are granted on “equitable terms to Life Assurers 
on life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 

‘o all Agents. — Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance will be m 


| a os ors, M.P. 


“by “order of the Directors 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
I CORNHILL, ge an tee niutiath al 
ces effected with this Company before the 3ist o 
= 1847, will be entitled to five years’ Bonus in January, 
351. The last quip quennial Bonus amounted to 7é. 30s. per cent. 
on the sums fonared and former additions, being, on an avers 
bd per cent. on the premiums orm Prospectuses, and an expla- 
_ ti ment of important vantages now given by this Com- 
“— = had at the Head Office, as above ; the Branch Office, 
a: ~ any of the Agents. 
eal SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious M deat 
the Que 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, ond s ERAL LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
aterloo-place, London. 
b. KE ch 
Sir Frederic Smit! airman. 
Hiajor-Gen. Sir William Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., 


pare the Right Hon. SirG. ( ag G.C.B., 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburo, Bart. H. 

Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C. ot 

Major-Gen. Sir P. Koss, Gc MAC 
Lieat.-Gen. Sir JobirGardiner, K.C B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew I oo, K.C. B., 
Capt. Sir George Bac 3 

Major-Gen. Taylor, C nt E Lcs 
Major-Gen. Edward Wynyard, Cc 
Major-Gea, Arnold, H K€ cB. ‘E. 
Lieat-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.C 

al. iH Hanmer, e. a. » late R.H.G. 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, 1. 

Geet. f a. Matson, R.E. 

Major Shadwell C Sarha, K. . 

Archibald Hair, Esq., M.1 ay ty oy G. 
Capt. William Lancey, E 
William Chard, Esq.. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell. Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

















R.E., 
M.P. 


Deputy- 

















Actuar 
Joun Fincatson, Esq., the Government “aleulator. 

ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual v alueof 
the Policies was apportioned to the Assured, at the First Sep- 
tennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 


JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent- hed London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Aanual Income £140,000. Bonuses declared £529.000. 
Claims paid since the = Mepment of the Office £1,520,000, 


sident 
The Right iaicoueile ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. tev. James Sherman. 

John Deering Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Fsq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Caters s the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
— T oO . 

The aeons are added to the Policies, or applied to the 
iaiseiion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, 
or the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he 
may repair the omen any time within twelve months, 
upon proof of good health 

Bonuses paid vpon Polic es whic h ba 





ve bec ome Claims. 











Sum Pai a. 


Life Insured. Sum Insured. 











£. 
John Wharton. Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 
Sir Jobn Saunders Sebright, Bart. 5,000 
Sir William Wake, Bart. .... ° 5,000 
Earl Strathmore....... 5 000 
Rev.H.W.Champneys, c anterbury 3.000 
The Marquis of Wellesley 2,000 
Earl Cathcart ..cc-cceesee 1,000 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the U alted Kingdom ; and _ at the head Office. No. 50, 
Regent-street. OHN A. BE AU MONT, Managing Director. 











BEITANNIA | LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY Princes-street. Bank, London. 
Rnpoweed by Special aes of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 


ADVANTA 





THIS INSTITUTION, 
MOTCAL ASSURA™“CE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 

the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the anoual premium required during 
the first five years. the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts. es ie 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 
the bolder 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/. 
yhole om of Life. 


for the 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE | PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 











BRANCH, 
} | Half Pre- | WholePre- |} Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. |‘um first mium after!) Age.| mivm first | mium after 
‘hee years. | five years. seven years. |seven years. 
—]) lett, tet intone at Se 
i £4. 4. £ s.d. || sé Sa. @ 
mo) 100 200 || 2 018 0 116 0 
2 122 244 || & 09 7 1 2 
30 14h | 2 910 || 3 . + » 2 3 6 
% 186 | 217 0 || 3 Fe 2 9 10 
0 113 3 366 40 | 1 9 2 218 4 
45 1s 6 } 319 6 *o® | th Ww | 3 9 8 
oi) 279 4156 || 50 | 2 2 6 45 0 
® | 21810 517 8 || 3 2129/|,5 5 6 
PETER MORRISON. 





THE ATHENAUM 
ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


TN 
U? 
COM PANY. — 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; #7, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Col: 
lege-green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In i841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all policies of the participating class, from the 
time they were effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
next division of profitsin 1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only one-half the Annual Pre- 
mium need be paid for the first five Ts. 

very information will be aff: ried on epetention to the Resi 
dent Inrector, E. Lennox Boyd, « No.8 tloo-place, Pall 
Mall, London, where P rospe - Eo Ee. may be had 


ORTH BRITISH | 1 NSUR ANCE 
+ COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10 
Pall Mall East. London.—Established in 1809, and Incorporated 
by Royal Charter. 
President, His Grace the DUKE of oy THERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman, Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman, FR‘ ae WARDEN, Esq. (Director 


Resident Directors, B. ae M. BOY > Beare. 
Physician —John Webster, M.D. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are hae - this Company 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a 
fully subscribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumu- 
lating Premium Fund exceeding 459.000/., and a Revenue from 
Life Premiums alone of more than 95,000/., which is annually 
increasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided 
among the insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, balf the premium may remain 
on ¢ -redit for the first seven years 

‘ables of increasing rates bave beer formed upon a plan 





| peculiar to this Company, from which the following is an 


| new aa 





extract :— 
Premium to insure 100/, at death. 


First |Second| Third | Fourth) Fifth |Remainder 
Age. Year. | Year. Ye ar.| Year. Year.) o 
20 £018 2£019 241 0 2 £1 1 S£1 2 8£118 2 
30 13 9 15 2) 168 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 111 10, 113 9 115 10) 118 1120638 3 


Persons desirous of participating in the nexi bonus are re- 
commended to insure before the termination of the present 


ear. 

_A liberal commission is allowed to parties 
siness to the office 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may 


introducing busi- 


he obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank-buildings; and of 
the Actuary, John King, Esq., 10, Pall Mall East. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 





( ‘UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
I COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Office, London. 
Directors. 
John Lahouchere, Esq. Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. George Lyall. Esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke. Esq. | Stewart Marjori wt Esq. M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. M.P. 


Thomson Hankey, jun. Esq. | Rowland Mitche!l, 
John Harvey, Esq. Robert Mitford, Fsq. 
John G. Hubbard, Sea. |James Morris, Exq. 
George John — Esq Henry R. Reynolds, jun 
Johu Loch, | John Thornton, bsq. 
Lewis Loyd, jen Esq. \ James Tulloch, Esq. 
Auditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq lenry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Samuel Jones L re Esq | Henry norman, Esq. 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT. Assurances may be effected 
low tes without participation in the Profits; or at moder- 
ation m one moiety of the Profits every 
seven years. At each of the three Septennial divisions which 
this Company has made, the Bonuses amounted to about | per 


Esq. 


. Esq. 





Cent. per Annum on the sam assured, or about 27 per Cent. on 
the Amonnt of Premium received; and the whole amount 
of Reversionary Bonus allotted by the Company exceeded 


520.0001 

LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
provided such le 8 shall t have been effected asufficient time 
to have attained in each case a value not ander Sel. 

In the FIRE DEP At 1 MENT,a Return of P rofit was dec}: 
on the 3rd of June, upon the Premiums received on 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas 
same is now in course of payment daily (Friday and Saturday 
excepted), between the hours of 10 and 3 0° lock, at the Head 
Office; and also by the Agents in the Country Districts. 

NOTICE is hereby given, That Assurances which expire at 
Christmas Day must be renewed Oe = 
Office, or with Mr. SAMS, Ne 1,8 James’s-street, corner 
Pall Mal 1; or with the Company's Agents thronghart the Ki 
dom, otherwise they be come voi GEO, KEYS, Sec. 


SILVER rE, 





red 
all Policies 
Ist5, and the 





















PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
COX SAVORY & Co.’s Pamphlet of Prices, with outlines, 
may he had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by a paid 
letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of new 
and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second-ha 
Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, ye r-edged Plated Gx ds, 
1 on white metal Spoons d Forks, Watches, Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery. 

5x SAVORY & Co. 47, Cornhill iseven doors fri 
chureh street), Lon do on. 


ENcau TIC, 





Cutl 





m Grace- 





.v ENET 1 A N, ‘and other 
4 he ATENT T iy and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may t 
purchs at MINT & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion-plac 
ee ai le “of Blac astene Bridge. 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 


The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
. An assortment of plain and ornamental] door furniture and 
sh: abs, tiles for fire places, &e. &e 


M ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMY RN. A SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner. and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuime 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all inte: rmediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and coouring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130s, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 
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parert ELECTRO PL ATE._Et LKINGTON & 
Co. manufacture only, one warranted quality, beter has 
stood the test of many years” wear, on shipboard and in hote 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They wal 























the publicthat the fact of Goods being Plate d by their Patent Pro- 

cet Uihere ne cavurtty tor theireuatity whatever. All goods 

and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below a crown, and su 

only they warrant. 2, it-street, 
: 5, Moorgaute-street, }ondon. 

irawings and prices sent free 
PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
J. DENT, by ar aker to the Queen, 

spe .. l li ‘its fr om tl on of his stock of 





ul 
Watches whic h 





has been greatly ine reased to meet the mang ~ 
chases at this season the year es’ Gold W atches at 82, 
utifully Enamelled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s. ¥ xcellent Gentlemen'd 











Gold W lt Lever Watches, jew ae in four 
holes, € ch Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. 
s 1 ; 33, Cockspur-street ; anc Roya Gxchange 
7 HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or CORDIAL. — It is war- 






RESTORATIVE 
¢ 











ranted to cure indigestion, lownes ss of appetite, 
diusness of sight, weakness, langour, was esh. glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheu atic affectic ns, and Me | 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary BR 
life, injudicious use mercury, dissipation, or otber causes. How. 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 





gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine the shattered 
rated, the energies of thé w hole nervous system 
and serenity of r ind, liveliness of imagination, and a 





more powerful and healthy ection of every faculty x4 the bedy 
produced by its resto tive properties repared by . French, 
309, High Holborn, London, in bottles 2s. 9¢., 4s Ae ils. and-22s. 


each 
‘HE REGISTERED AQUASCUTUM OVER- 
COAT.—No. 46 and 48, Regent-stree(. London.—The pro- 
prietor of the above establishment makes use of this means of 





thanking the numerous noblemen and gentlemen who, fora 
series of years, have con feste th avour of their support, and 
beg to solicit them to inspe t the. reat improvement made in 


the cut of the overcoat, of abich it would be impossible to give 


an accurate description in an advertise ment. oblemen and 
gentlemen who have not visited the estab shment are respect- 
fally infe rmed that it is opposite the County Fire Office, where 
the y m ay obtain the registered overcoats in supertine as well 

n the heavy beaver and box cloths, at moderate prices, 
( jloths made up on the Aquascutum plan are rendered water- 


proof by an entirely new proc ‘whi ch vot onty adds to their 


ss 








durability and the elegance of their appearance, but which can 
Pp sitively be warranted to admit the free escape of perspira= 
tion “5 uch as the ordinary cloth. and withont any smell what~ 
ever AX & Co. Sole Inventors and Sole Makers, 46 and 4B, 


Piccadilly 


YOWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl 
\ A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEE 
Choicest and most Recherche Ingred 
It eradicates tartar from the te 


Reg — tres at, 





Dentifrice, 
1H, compounded 
the Oriental 
h, removes spots of in- 


ents ¢ 











| cipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the 

| most pure and pearl-like whiteness; and gives sireetness and perfume to 
the breath. Scurvy is by its means eradicated from the gums, and 
a hecl’hy action and redness are induced so that the teeth (if 
loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets 

Its truly efficient and fragrant arom properties have obe 
tained its selection by the Court and Royal Family of Great 

3ritain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility througpout Europe, 

} whil the general demand for it at once announces the favour 
| in which it is universally held. Price 2*. 9d. per box. 

CAU TION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. Come 
missioners of Stamps have directed the Propretors’ Name and 
Address to be engraved on the Government Stamp thus— 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20. Hatton Garden, 
W bich is affixed on each ry: 
Sold by them and by ¢ hemists 
All other ODONTOS are FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS! 
TOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. 
i Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Hichness Prince 
Albert. and H.R H. the Duchess of Kent.— THOMAS and 
HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 


fifteen days at this | 





| recent 


| benetit 











state, wit t any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 





as the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, 
extraction unnecessary. and arresting the further 
ess of decuy. All persons can use this Succedaneem theme 

s with ease. as full directions are inclosed. Price Qs. 
only by Thomas & Howard, surgeon- Dentists 64, 
»ers-street, Oxford-street wh o will send it into the country 
by post. Sold by Savory Rezent-street; Sanger, 150, 
street; Butler, 4 ; Johnston, 63, Cornbill; 
and all Medicine Venders lom. Messrs. Thomas & 
vard continue tosupply tb e lees of teeth on their new system 





hesion, without springs or wires This method does 
the extraction of any teeth or roots. or any painful 
one rath ion whateve r, and ts le-s expensive than others. Messrs, 
& Howard, Surgeon-Dentists. 64, Berners-street, Oxford- 
At Hom e from Eleven t 1 Four 
INFLU ENZA, cot GHs. 
QIMCO'S ESSENCE 


eflicacious reme 








AND COLDS, 

of LINSEED is the most 
ly ever discovered for the relief of persoas 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distr g compl t, and a littl perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs, as well as 
ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (free 
quently by the first). and asthmatic persons, who previously 
had not been able to lie down in bed, bave received tae utmost 
from_ the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, in bottles at Is. Idd. and 2s. 9d, 




















eacn 
THE BEST r RE MEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
i fidently recommen‘ed as a simple but certain remed 


yto 

all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, imparting strer eth to the stomach, and composure 
to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at ls. ldd., 2e. 9d. an 
lls. each in every Town in the King rye 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for XTON'S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to bode ase an tame atio 
( RES of FEARFUL ULCEROUS SORES, 

/ in Malta, by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OLN" TMENT.— 

Mrs. Duncan, whose buchand is employed in Her Majesty's 
Dockyard at Malta, suffered for more than two years from 
ulcerous sores in ber feet. She formerly resided at Corfu, and 
was treated by the best practi tioners there, from whom, how- 
ever, she derived no benefit whatever; when, after using five 
or six boxes and pots of Holloway's Pills and Ointment, a per 
fect cure was effecte The truth of this statement is so note- 
i . that the editor of the * Malta Ley he wspaper 
was induced to insert the particulars of the case in his paper of 
October 31st, 1845.—Sold by all Depapists, on and a Professer Hol 
loway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
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A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Published by FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES & CO., Printers to the Institut de France, 
May be had Gratis, 8, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, or, by post, free. 
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